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[‘*I8 THERE NO WAY THAT YOU COULD STAY, HONOR?” ASKED RUPEBT,’’] 


TWO MISS DANES. 


enti 
CHAPTER XV. 


Hoxor Dane had never felt in better spirits, 
and had never appeared to more advantage 
than when she came down in her hat and 
gloves ready to drive to the station and meet 
Lord Tracey. She turned for a moment into 
the drawing room, where her mother sat at 
Work, and the latter drew a sigh of relief as 
she looked at the smiling face, and notised 
the softened manner of the imperious young 
heiress, 

“If only he will marry her,” breathed 
Nancy, “I think things may come right at 
last. Honor is honestly in love with him, 
8 might persuade her to give up the 

That was Mrs. Dane's one wish. That 
Honor should give up her new inheritance. 
So long as Sir Geoffrey had been alive Nancy 
: never troubled herself about his daughter's 
— but ever since she saw May that 
me night in the gloaming she had been 





haunted with anxiety respecting her. The 
kind-hearted woman actually believed that if 
any evil befell the poor girl it would be their 
doing, and Heaven’s vengeance would fall on 
her and Honor. 

Mrs. Dave watched her daughter spring 
lightly into the pretty basket carriage. One 
touch of her whip to the beautifal cream- 
coloured ponies, and they started at a brisk 
canter. Both carriage and ponies were new. 
Honor had given a fancy price for them. The 
young lady had an unlimited taste for spend- 
ing money, which often made her mother 
look grave. 

Honor reached the little station at Otterley 
just as the train was signalled. She flang 
the reins to the boy groom, and went on to the 
platform. Her dress of palest rose cambric 
and large black lace hat trimmed with droop- 
ing feathers, made a pleasant object for the 
eye to rest on, though Sir Gecffcey’s friends 
could never forgive his grandchild for appear- 
ing in brilliant colours, 

The train was punctual to a minute, and 
Rapert alighted just where Honor stood. 
Their greeting was very cordial, If Mies 





Dane had been more experienced in love 
affairs she would have known that Lord 
Tracey’s manner was far too frank and 
friendly to be favourable to her hopes, but 
the heiress was blind. She knew her mone. 
tary value, and that she waa a rare prize in 
the matrimonial market. How could she 
imagine the only man she had ever cared for 
would not value her condescension ! 

‘‘T am go glad to see you again!” Raper 
said simply, as they drove off. ‘It seem: 
ages since I parted from you at Brighton. 
You are looking very well. How do you like 
Danes Croft and the neighbourhood ? ” 

“I like Danes Croft enormously, but I 
detest the neighbourhood. I shall never be 
popular here. My great fault being that I 
am not somebody else. Everyone appears to 
think I have committed a crime by presuming 
to exist. Even my own mother suggests st 
times I had better resign the Oroft to my 
aunt, and retire from the scene.” 

“ Where is she?” 

‘Mamma! Athome. It was too hot for 
her to care for driving, or she would have 
come to meet you,” 
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*T meant—your aint, my litile playfellow 
of olden days. Is she staying with you?”’ 

**Oh, dear no!" and Honor’s manner had 
completely frozen. ‘I should not care for 
that sort of person. Shé entrapped a noble. 
man into being engagéd to her believing her 
an heirees; then when she was penniless, and 
he, very properly broke off the match, she 
posed as a martyr. Fortunately, the engage- 
ment was never snnounced. Lady Monkton 
told me of it to explain why her son never 
came to see us, She said the Croft was too 
full of painful memories for him since hia 
miserable entanglement," 

‘‘I remember Lady Monkton very well. I 
used to think her a most unpleasant woman.” 

“* Most people do. She is not atall popular. 
I like her as well as anyone in the neighbour- 
hood, but that is not saying much!” 

Rapert looked at her kindly. 

‘*I am afraid you have been disappointed in 
your new home. You speak quite dejectedly.” 

Honor sighed. 

‘I suppose nothing is ever quite 80° good 
as one expects it to be, and mamma mopes 
so. She never seems to have recovered 
her spirits since she came. I can't make oué 
why she bates this place so. It is not ag 
though she had lived here with my father, 
and so the Croft had painful associations for 
her. aes canes on I have neue pes 
quite enough with my compleings, want 
hear what you have been doing at Brighson 
since we left. Is Mrs. Middiston as fall of 
engagements as ever? We wanted her to come 
bere to meet you, but she MK 
afraid I have to her bad 

“I haven't 


“T am 
books,"’ said Rapert, sm 4 
been to see her for a month.’ 

‘* Have you been ijl?" 

‘*No; I have been Spleniy gmenenns my 


fature,” he said, frankly, “and as I knew m 
kind friend, Mrs. Mi , wouldn't Sink 
as I did on the subject, I kept ont of ber 


way! Rather co , Wasn't is?” 

“Mrs. Middleton is very fond of you,” said 
Honor, dreamily. ‘‘She told me her 
dearest wish was to see you your 
own house as master of Tracey Towers,” 

“And she never will age it mow,” he 
replied, gravely, “for I have given up the 
hope of redeeming the estate. I 
lawyer yesterday, and we agreed the. bess 
thing would be to the ! 
foreclose in Jane. FE be Lord 
——nowhere, but shat ia better han carrying 
about a burden of debs which cripples one's 
every energy.” 

‘‘ But to give up your birthright ?” 

“T never oared for the Towers,” he ccn- 
fessed, ‘‘s0 much as since I knew the old 
place muet pass to strangers, but, after all, a 
man’s happiness doesn’ depend upon where 
he lives. Love is worth more than a honse 
that was built in the days of the Crusaders, 
Miss Dane!"’ 

"Indeed, it is,” said Honor, gently, and 
then a great silence fell on them both. 

He waa thinking of hia young wife, and 
wondering whether his hope of becoming Mizs 
Dane's eteward would be falfilled. 

How his pretty Alma would enjoy this 
lovely country, how pleasant life might be for 
her if the Jadies at Danes Croft ‘took to”’ 
her and let her share in their drives and 
tennia parties, 

Ropert was passionately in love, which 
blinded his perceptions, or he must surely 
bave noticed the blash which dyed Honor’s 
cheek at hia last words. 

“The old place looks as picturesque as 
ever,” he said, when they passed through the 
lodge-gates. ‘' How well 1 remember coming 
here a8 boy. I don’t wonder you are proud 
of your inheritance." 

Mre. Dane came oat into the hall to greet 
Lord Tracey, and he had no cause to oom. 
plain of her welcome, She seemed to claim 
nim aa an old friend, and the young man 
decided that after all it would be easier to 
confide his story to her than to Honor. She 


aS 





had been in love herself once, and 20 would 
probably sympathize better than her daughter. 

Tea was brought in, and Honor poured it 
cut, At dinner she tock the head of the 
table, and the servants made al] annonnce- 
ments to her. Evidently she had a mind to 
show that she was mistress of the Croft and 
her mother only her guest. 

She lingered longer than usual over her 
toilet that evening, and so gave her mother 
the chance of a téte-d-téte with Rapert. 

“IT am so glad you have come, Lord 
Tracey,” eaid the widow, warmly. ‘' Honor 
needs someone sadly to advise her, and she 
will not be guided by me. I am hoping you 
may influence her.” 

“I gm sure the Oroté spits har, janie 
Rapert. ‘‘I never saw her look so a 
must not be over anaious, Mrs. Dane. I #hink 
Poin daughter } enjoys the eares of | 

ing & landed ye 

hi 


————e 
as though he could not do @ mean action o; 
say an untrathful thing. He was tall ang 
very gravé, as though he had had some heayy 
trouble, A rumour reached us that he haq 
just been jilted by the girl he was engaved to, 
You cee, he was very poor till he came in fc; 
the title and Woodlake. Report had it hi, 
wedding-day was fixed when the young Js2y 
eloped with a richer lover. He looked ;; 
though it might be true, It’s very genercn; 
of me to say 80 much in his favour, for I am 
sure he thinks me a very black sheep indeed, 
He put up at the Rectory, and wouldn’s come 
here to stay, though I wrote and invited him, 
Iam not romantic, Lord Tracey, but I think 
there is something heroic about Kenneth 
Dane. He would always lean to the side of 
the weak and be staunch in friendship ¢; 
Depend upon i whoever told yon 
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en 


if she gould find a orthy 


would be 
“ Do you think she w 
her eyes in amazement. 


don't make game of my anxieties, 


ar the sonants’ 


there vas Mrs. Dame’s puree for her to fall 
back upon, batdt seemed a pity. 

He soon followed the ladies to the drawing. 
room. Mrs, Dane was asleep. Honor sug- 
gested they shouid take a stroll in the grounds, 
The sun had long since set, but it was 
delicionsly cool and pleasant in the gloaming 
after the heat of the August day. 

The French windows stood open, and Lord 
Tracey passed through them after Miss Dane, 
wondering & little whether it would be best to 
tell her his romance now or wait until be saw 
& favourable opportunity. 

** It is very lovely!" ssid Honor, abruptly. 
ma T don't wonder Sir Geoffrey was proud of 

“Do you know the present Baronet?” asked 
Rupert, thinking suddenly of his little wife's 
aversion to Sir Kenneth. ‘' I heard the other 
day he was a most disagreeable persen.”’ 

Bat Honor Dane had one negative good 
quality. She never went ont of her way to 
disparage people. If they did not interfere 
with her, if—so to say—they had not croseed 
her wishes she was quite willing to allow they 
had good qualities, 

“I saw him at the faneral,” she ssid, 
quietly. ‘‘ He came here for the reading of 
the will, and I thought bim very good- 
looking."’ 

‘* Handsome?” 

“Not in the matter of features,” she ex- 
plained, laughing. ‘ Bot it was the sort of 
face one wonld trust. Kenneth Dane looked 


| despises me utterly ; but yet, 


[bi oe help I ” 
hat would whe told ber Sir Ken. 
seth had bee to him .as disagree. 
by his ghter, and thas tpi: 
fame girl was gen Some inatinct 
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racter, 

“I think he ig-moble. Mind, Lord Tracey, 
we are nos friends, I bel Bir Kennett 
I were in any 


e or difficulty J would sooner apply tc 


made back his confidence 
i éhoy returned to the drawing. 
room with it still unspoken, 

‘Time pagsed very pleasantly at the Croft ic 
& man enjoying out-door pursuits as Lord 
Tracey did, there was no lack of amucement, 
the country round was beautiful, and a borte 
was always at bis disposal. 

Mrs. Dane warned him at their very 06%! 
téte-d-téte that he had better make the sugges: 
tion himeelf to Honor if he really wished tc 
become her bailiff; and, from that moment, 
the young man anxiously sought an copper 
tanity to do so, eee e. 

It was not casy to find one. Treated, in al! 
respects, as a friend and favoured guest, be 
could hardly plunge into business convert 
tion, and request Mies Dane to make him ber 
bailiff. 

In close companionship with Honor bh 
could not suddenly suggest her offering him 
salary, in a house where everything w* 
lavishly conducted, where luxury reigned 49 3 
matter of course, it was difficult to turn round 
and tell his hostess that he aspired to » poet 
whose emoluments were rather lees than thot 
of her French chef. 

Poor Ropert was in a quandary, 0d, 
meanwhile, his letters from Brixton wert 
hardly reaseuring. 

Alma wrote that her aunt was oroszer than 
ever, and seemed bent on turning her into ® 
domestic dradge. When would Ropers retaro 
to claim his little wife, who longed 9° 
waited for his coming? E i 

‘Had Miss Dane appointed him ber bailif; 
and cid he think she would be kind * 
friendly to his little Alma, who counted the 
days till hia return?” Celt 

When he had been a month at the ae 
Lord Tracey roused himself, and determite 
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letter from Alma, more plaintive even than 
ngual in its tone had goaded him on to action. 

His wife wrote that she could bear her life 
at Brixton no longer, and that if he did not 
foon return #0 claim ker she should run 
away. There wasa child's petulance and a 
woman’s jealousy in the threat. 

Rapert felt he had been wrong in keeping 
Alma 0 long in suspense, and yet the prooras- 
tination had been no wich of his, He had 
only lingered at the Oroft because he really 
thought he saw a chance of ‘securing a happy 
home for his wife; but he must wait no 
longer. 

He came downstairs that fair September 
morning resolved of two things. He would 
speak plainly to Miss Dane to-day, and ask 
her if she would engage him as her bailiff. 
Whether she consented or not he would re- 
turn to London on the morrow and claim hia 
wife from her aunt, 

It was a beautiful day, calm and still, with 
something of summer warmth in its sunshine. 
Mrs. Dane told Rapert he looked tired, and 
asked if he had a headache, 

“We will ride to Copsley Gorse,” said 
Honor, oheerfally, ‘‘the breezs on the Com. 
_ will chase away the worst of head. 
aches.” 

“You won't find much breeze any where 
this morning,” said her mother, “there is 
hardly a breath of air stirring. Iam sure we 
are going to have a thunderatorm.” 

But Honor scorned the idea, and about 
eleven she and Lord Tracey started. Usually 
the latter would have sided with Mrs. Dane, 
because he knew how much it hurt her to 
have her opinion set at naught; but to-da 
he was intent on securing a iéte-d-téte wit 
Honor, and so played into her hands, 

It was five miles to Copsley Gorse, and, 
arrived there, they dismounted, gave their 
horses to the charge of a little boy at one of 
the cottages, and turned into the wood, which 
was the chief glory of Copsley. 

No one was thought to know the neigh- 

bourhood until they had explored this wood. 
It was quite the show place of the locality. In 
spring it was golden with pale yellow prim- 
roses, and now in autumn it was beautifal 
with the varied tinta of the foliage, whose 
colour was just beginning to change. It was 
& lovely spot, and Rapert, who an artist's 
eye, appreciated it as it deserved. 
_ “Tam glad you brought me here this morn- 
ing,” he told Honor, *‘ for I shall carry away 
the memory of this lovely place as the last 
recollection of my happy visit.” 

The colour faded from Miss Dane's face. 

“Bat, surely you are not leaving us yet?” 
she said, reproachfally. ‘‘Why should this 
expedition be our last?" 

“T must leave the Croft to-morrow !” 

“It is very sudden,” she said, gravely. ‘{I 
hope you have had no bad news.” 

“None, thank you; but I have been here a 
month, Miss Dane, and I ought not to trespass 
longer on your hospitality.”” 

. You know we are delighted to have you.” 
7 Bat that is not all,” he said, simply. 

The day I came I think I hinted to you that 
things had changed with me, and I must be a 
Working bee, and no longer an idle drone. I 
have had a delightfal holiday, and now Imust 
80 to London and try and find some humble 
niche that I can fill worthily |” 

Honor’s heart seemed almost to stand still. 
How ahe loved this man. Every better feel- 
ns of her nature was bound up in him, and 
Fe) could talk of leaving her and working for 

is living while she was rich. Of course, she 
Tueratood it all. He was poor and proud, he 
id not like to propose to an heiress. How 
could she encourage him? 

For a moment there was silence, They 
mee noticed a few heavy drops of rain, and 
‘ © strange-faint rambling of the distant 
bunder, At last she said, gently,— 
wa” there no way that you could stay. 
O y should you not be a working bse at 

iterley, and iead a useful life here?” 

He utterly misunderstood her. His thoughts 


flew to the bailiff’s post. Honor’s meaning 
had been, “Can you not find plenty to do as 
my husband?” 

‘*T had thought of that,” he said, eagerly. 
‘ Indeed I spoke of it once to your mother, 
and she did not deem it hopeless. I believe I 
could be usefal to you if you would let me try. 
It is just the post I should desire myself, 
Nowhere could we be happier than at Osterley ; 
and, indeed, you may trust me to study your 
Wishes in all things!" he added, earneatly. 

“ Not my wishes,” she said, softly, “for I 
have none, but yours. Oh! Rupert, you have 
made me so happy. I have loved you for 
weeks, but I thought you did not care. I 
would rather be your wife than a duchess!” 

Down came the rain in a drenching torrent, 


poeeating even through the trees. A crash of 


istant thunder drowned poor Rapert’s 
exclamation of dismay. 

Was ever position so terrible as his, He had 
been applying for the post of Miss Dane's 
bailiff, and she had construed his speech into 
an offer of marriage. 

He had been true in thought and word to 
the little wife at Brixton, and lo! this haughty 
heiresa believed him her accepted husband. 
see oo. he explain, What was to be the end 
) 

Rupert Tracey was no coward, and yet he 

Sitively trembled at the fearful difficulties 
in which he found himself, 


OHAPTER XYI. 


It was the unconscious form of Sir Kenneth 
Dane which was born into his mother's house, 
Georgie felt a sharp pain as she gazed on his 
pale, cold face. Then remembering the need 
nos to let any conversation reach the drawing- 
room, she went forward in silence to lead the 
way to the apartment prepared for her 
brother, and-only when the men had laid him 
on the bed did she ask, hoarsely,— 

“ What has happened ?” 

Pieced together the men’s story was very 
simple. The gentleman had alighted at Hill. 
side, » small station near the Chestnuts, 
where he was; well known, and while he was 
speaking to the porter about his luggage, the 
report of a pistol was heard, and he fell 
apparently lifeless to the ground. Two or 
three gentlemen were on the platform, and 
though they had all seen the direction in 
which the bullet came, they had no idea who 
fired it. Fortunately, one of? them was a 
doctor, and he examined the victim and 
declared that life was not extinct. The 
Station was so small that there were no cabs 
outside, and though the officials were most 
eager #0 do their best, there were but two 
porters, and the station master who could 
not desert his post, 50 that considerable 
delay occurred before the poor, maimed form 
could be raised on a shutter, and carried by 
four men to the Chestnuts. The two porters, 
one of the gentlemen who witnessed the 
occurrence, and a passer-by pressed into the 
Bervice were the bearers, and Dr. Templeton 
accompanied the sad procession. By a strange 
chance it happened that he was Mrs. Men- 
teith’s regular medical attendant, and had 
known her daughters from their childhood. 
He looked at Georgie compassionately, while 
she listened to the story of the head porter, 
admired the presence of mind with which she 
ordered the bearers rewards and refreshments 
in the servants’ hall, then when they had filed 
out and she and the doctor were left alone 
with same strange, still form, he said, 

vely,— 

‘“‘T don’t want your mother to know, Miss 
Georgie, but it was no accident. I held my 
tongue at the railway station. In fact I 
was so busy attending to the poor fellow that 
no one asked me any questions; but for all 
that I saw the shot fired. It was a woman, 
and she meant—murder!” 

Georgie kept her composure only by an 





effort. 


“Mother must not know, or,Mary. It 
would nearly kill them. Oh, Dr, Templeton, 
do tell me plainly, is he dying?” 

The Doctor answered frankly. 

© With great care and the best of nursir 
he may pull through, Miss Georgie, bué he is 
in the greatest danger.” 

“Sister Martha from the Prince's Hospital 

is staying with some friends cf onrs at 
Camberwell, if she would come just to ace 
that I am doing right, I can manage till we 
can get a trained nurse from London, Wi’! 
you tell mother as much as she need know. 
will stay here and get him to bed. Cook wiil 
help me. She is used to nursing.” 
Cook came willingly. The men’s story had 
made it impossible to keep the matter score). 
Cook knew as well as Georgio did that 
Sir Kenneth had been shot down in all the 
strength of his young manhood. The only 
fact they could hush up was that Dr. Temple- 
ton had seen the pistol fired, and the shot 
came from a woman. 

Bpeaking to Mrs. Menteith the Doctor tried 
to imply that it was an accident; but he felt: 
his story was a lame one, and he krew that 
the girls saw he was keeping something back. 

“How could he be shot by accident?’ 
asked May, as she followed the Doctor from 
the room. “There are no rifle batts near 
Hillside, and people don’t practice shooting 
at a railway station.” 

‘‘Let Mrs. Menteith think it was an acci- 
dent if she can, my dear young lady,’’ pleaded 
the Dootor, ‘‘for thera is a terrible time of 
anxiety before her as it is.” 

Bot with morning's light the trnth was 
known far and wide. The miserable creature 
who had fired the shot was foand on the 
railway embankment, wet to the skin from 
passing the night in the pelting rain. She 
was taken to the police station, and the 
divisional surgeon was sent for, as it seomed 
clear from her rambling manner that her mind 
was diseased. 

The Doctor said as much, He did not con 
sider her accountable for her actions; but hex 
story of the tragedy was lucid enough, and 
had better be taken down and properly 
attested, for he did not think she would live 
through the day. 

The story was sad enough, but it could not 
throw a shadow on Kenneth Dane's character. 
Whether he lived or died his reputation would 
be untarnished, 

The dying tramp declared that she was a: 
actress. Shoe deserted her husband and child 
years before to go on the stage. The list!s 
girl was given to the charge of her suns, snc 
taught to regard her mother as dead, bat the 
erring woman could never quite forget her 
child, and year by year she crept back to sec 
how it fared with her. 

Bhe never proclaimed their relationshir 
She never even spoke to the girl herself. Sh: 
hung about the neighbourhood for days 
together until she had seen her danghter’s 
face, and satisfied herself that all was wel! 
with her. She would get into conversatioc: 
with servants and neighbours, and try to 
learn all there was to hear about her darling, 
When she grew old and haggard, wher 
her beauty faded, and from having a good 
salary she could hardly earn snough to keep 
body and soul together, her visits still con 
tinued. 

Last year she heard her child was engage 
to a lawyer, Kenneth Dane, stepson to a rich 
merchant of Ohampion-hill, but when sh- 
came back this time the news was that th: 
gentleman had become a wealthy Baronci 
and jilted her girl, She swore to be revenged 
onhim, f£he never said a word to anyone o! 
her purpose; but she spent the last money 
she had on a pistol, and then she waited a20ut 
the station on the night Sir Kenneth war 
expected home—and shot him, 

The newspapers which published this 
extraordinary confession gave in their later 
editions the sequel to the romance, Beforsa 
the actress died, bust when her momonis wers 
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to she workhouse infirmary where she was 
lying, and craved to see her. The recognition 
between them was very touching, and the 
new comer seemed struggling between pity 
and indignation. 

“I’m main sorry for you, Lucy, If only 
I'd known you came so often I'd have asked 
you in,and you should bave seen Alma for your- 
self ; bué my poor soul, you've laden yourself 
with a needless crime, Sir Kenneth Dane never 
jilted your daughter—never thought of it. 
Your girl took back her promise before ever he 
came into the title. hen she found his 
stepfather had not left him a legacy, she jast 
broke off the engagement. That’s the rights 
of the story, Lucy. If only Alma had kept to 
her word, she’d be a Baronet’s lady now, and 
have one of the best husbands in the world!” 

The papers one and all recorded the con- 
fession and its strange postscript. Lucy 
Bertram—-to give her the name she had 80 
long renounced—died at sundown, and it was 
reported her victim would not live through 
another day. The tragedy was the topio of 
conversation, public sympathy for Mrs. 
Menteith and her family was overwhelming. 
Had not Sir Kenneth ruffered enough from 
his whilom betrothed when she jilted him 
heartlessly in cold blood? Surely she muet 
feel ashamed of herself now she knew her 
good-for-nothing mother had actually tried to 
take his life. Society felé virtuously indig- 
nant agains? Alma. 

Poor Alma! She was weak and erring. 
There was nothing noble or brave about her 
character; but, surely, if ever a girl needed 
pity, she sorely wanted it when her aunt came 
back from the workhouse infirmary, and 
poured the story into her ears. 

“If Sir Kenneth dies," said the indignant 
woman, “ and they say there’s very little hope, 
it's my belief, Alma, you'll be nearly as much 
his murderess as your miserable mother. I 
felt sorry for her, for what she did sprang 
from her ingane love for you; but you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself from first to last. 
The mischief’s your work!” 

Poor Alma! She sat there, white and 
silent, 

Mrs. Bertram little guessed what was pass- 
ing in her mind. Alma’s one dread was that 
her husband would read the newspaper re- 
yorts, and condemn her, 

Her aunt's terrible frankness had given to 
the world the fact that she had been engaged 
to Sir Kenneth Dane, the man of whom she 
had told Lord Tracey ‘‘we were never 
friends,” 

What would he think of her if he learned 
at one blow that she was the child of a 
murdereas, and that from the first moment of 
aah acquaintance she had wilfully deceived 
him 

She uttered no lament, she asked no ques- 
tions, Her every energy, her every faoulty 
seemed absorbed in one desperate search after 
possibilities, 

She could only take in one thought. She 
roast get to Danes Croft and see her husband. 
If only she made the confession herself, if 
ouly he learned the trath from her own lips 
before he had read it in the newspaper, he 
would forgive her. 

Poor Alma! Mre. Bertram was neither 
mean nor stingy, but she had never given her 
niece a liberal allowance, or even a regular 
eum for pocket money. 

She borght Alma, ungrudgingly, such 
clothes as she required, she never refased her 
& shilling or two when asked for it; but Alma 
knew her too well to ask for ten shillings 
wWithont assigning s reason, 

Her ome desire was to get to Danes Croft. 
She did not know the exact fare, but feared it 
must amount to nearly halt-a-sovereign, 

She possessed only a few penos. 

What conld she do? Is seemed +> Alma 
that the havpiness of her whole life depended 
on her getting to her husband, and telling him 
the truth before he heard it from any other 
gourcs. If only ahe could look into his face 





while she told her story, she felt he would 
forgive her. 

To walk was impossible, It would have 
taken days, and haste was her one object, 

She wae nerving herself to appeal to her 
aunt, when Mra. Bertram told her something 
which checked the request on her lips. 

For Alma's sake and the family credit, Mrs, 
Bertram meant to be at the expense of bury- 
ing the poor wanderer, 

Lucy should not lie in a pauper’s grave— 
her sister-in-law declared—even if they had 
to live hardly all the winter. 

‘And I shall get you a black dress, Alma, 
child, for she was your own mother, and 
somehow I feel to like her better dead than I 
ever could bring myself to do when she was 
living. It'll make things very hard with us 
bs next few weeks, Alma, but I'll not mind 


And after this speech how could Alma ask 
for ten shillings to spend on something she 
dared not even mention to her aunt? 

She waited, and at last a hope came to her. 
It was the strangest idea to go for help to the 
family who were plunged into the deepest 
anxiety through her, but Alma felt instino- 
tively the Menteiths would not visit her 
mother’s sin upon her. She had never felt at 
home with Kenneth’s mother and sisters, per. 
haps, because she had always been conscious 
of her own inferiority. 

She was even a little in fear of Georgie’s 
sharp tongue, but she had an intense faith in 
Mary. She had never seen her angry, never 
heard her utter an unkind word. If only she 
could see Miss Menteith, Alma felt certain 
she would not ask her help in vain. 

In the dusk she stole up to The Chesnuts, 
and proffered her request. Oould she speak 
to Miss Menteith? Her business was urgent, 
she would not detain her five minutes, 

The butler hesitated. The story of the 
tramp’s confession had spread swiftly. David 
knew perfeotly that this was the child of the 
woman who had wounded Sir Kenneth nearly 
to death. He Knew that Miss Bertram wae 
the sole cause of the grief which overwhelmed 
his mistress ; but then he could remember the 
days when she used to come to the house, 
leaning on Kenneth’s arm, a welcome, 
honoured guest. 

Remembering those visits, the old servant 
fancied the girl's self. reproach must surely be 
punishment enough without any worldly 
scorn. Speaking as respectfally as when he 
had regarded her as his mistress’s fatore 
daughter, David asked Alma to wait in the 
morning-room while he carried her message 
to his young lady. 

‘* Not Miss Georgie,” pleaded Alma. ‘It's 
Miss Menteith I want to see, please, David!” 

But the girl who came in after a few 
minutes’ delay was neither of Kenneth’s 
sisters. 

At first she seemed to Alma a perfect 
stranger. Then looking at her intently, 
Alma fancied she saw her own self, only 
idealized and invested with a strange new 
beauty, 

It was as though her blue eyes had become 
violet, and her flaxen hair deepened into 
— and a soul and intellect awoke her 

to a new charm. ; 

A careless observer would have noticed no 
resemblance to Alma in the stranger’s face, 
but to the girl it seemed as though she 
suddenly stood in the presence of her better, 
nobler self. 

‘Mary Menteith is with her brother,” said 
May Dane, gently, ‘‘and Georgie is lying 
down. The servant gave me your message, 
and I thought perhaps you would like to 
speak to me, Iam Sir Kenneth’s cousin. 
He is a shade better to-night, the doctor 
thinks,” 

Alma threw herself on the ground and 
burst out sobbing. 

‘My whole life will be ruined! '’ she cried. 
“Oh! Miss Dane, my mother may have 
meant to kill Sir Kenneth, but she has slain 


my happiness!” 





ee 


‘Bat there is hope,” said May, gently 
‘and if he recovers you may yet be ro. 
conciled.”’ 

Alma looked eagerly round the room. 


“No one oan overhear us,"’ said May, 
kindly, “and I will promise to keep your 
secret as faithfally as Mary would have dong 
if you will tell me how I can help you.” 

“He was too good for me,” said Alms, 
sadly, “and it was the kindest thing I aver 
did when I broke off our engagement, Bp; 
oh! Miss Dane, there’a someone else who 
loves me dearly, and when he hears of 
last night’s work he'll never forgive me! 
Don’t be a that I think of myself a 
such a time, but—I am his wife! If he send; 
may May nt tg 

ery gently y rai ri from her 
way attitude and placed her in a chair. 

“Tam so sorry for you. Bat indeed, Alma 
—may I call you Alma—no one could blame 
you for last night’s work. Mrs. Menteith and 
her daughters never even cast one reproach aj 


you.” 

‘*You don't understand,” said Alms, 
hoarsely. “I was htened, and I never 
told my husband I been engaged before, 


When he reads about this in the paper he 
will know I have deceived him.” 

*' Tell him first yourself,” urged May. 

*'T wanted to; but he isa long way off at 
& place called Oiterly, and—TI have not money 
enough to gotohim. I came here because! 
thought Mary would help me,” 

Miss Dane took two sovereigns from her 
purse and pressed them into Alma's hand, 

‘You must let me help you, as Mary is not 
here, I know Osterley well. It is near my 
old home. It is too late to go to-night, but 
there is a train at nine in the morning from 
Victoria.” 

Alma tried to thank her, but the words 
died on her lips. 

** Don't try to speak,” said May, gently. 
‘tT quite understand. And, Alma, those who 
love much are forgiving, and so I hops your 
husband will ion this concealment.” 

“TI love him,” breathed Alma, 
treat Sir Kenneth shamefully, but he was 0 
far above me I could never reach up to him. 
Now, Rapert loves me just as Iam!” 

‘* Heaven grant his love may Jast your life, 
dear!" said May, kissing her in tender pity. 
‘‘And perhaps when Sir Kenneth is better 
you will les me hear how you get on at Oi- 
terley,”’ 

‘I will, Heaven bless you, Miss Dave! 
It is a good, trae woman like you Sir Kenneth 
should have loved, not such a little 
butterfly as Iam. Good-bye! I can never 
thank you enough.” 

May let her out herself, and watehed the 
little fi till is was quite out of sight. 
Little did she think that this was her fics 
and last meeting with Kenneth’s lost love! 


(To be continued.) 





AmeRIcans can learn from the Japanese & 
thing or two about making stalls for horses. 
In Japan, horses are backed into their stalls, 
then a door is closed at the head, which has 
a grain andhay rack conveniently constructed, 
to which the nag is hitched. When needed, 
the door is swang back and the horse led 
forth. No one gets kicked, no refase matier 
is visible to the visitor, and it seems to be & 
sensible way #0 construct a place for any 
horse. 

Tue first account we have of an armonred 
ship is in 1530. It wasone of the fleet of the 
Knights of Saint John, entirely sheathed with 
lead, and is said to have succesafally resisted 
all the shot of that day, At the siege of Gib- 
raltar in 1782 the French and Spaniards em- 
ployed light iron bomb-proofing over their 
deoks. The first practical use of wrought ircn 
plates as a defence for the sides of vessels wae 
by the French in the Crimean war in 1853, 1 
os a against the Rasgian forts in the 

altic. 
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iene samen 
OHAPTER XLVII.—(continued.) 


‘“‘ Yzs,”’ a little, said Lady Waldemere cheer- 
f sat how did you like your school, 


‘+ 'T'qwagsn't like home,” answered the child, 
his lip quivering. ‘' They were all very good 
to me, but I wanted to come back to you. I 
ran away thie morning, and an old farmer let 
me ride most of the way. Anda girl told me 
the way to the Castle. Mamma,” he added, 
‘the boys asked me who my papa and mamma 
were, but I wouldn't tellthem. I knewit was 
a secret, 80 I only said I was Uncle Richard's 
nephew |” 

‘ Bat it’s a secret no longer, my son! " aid 
the Marquis, looking fondly and proudly upon 
his little bright-eyed heir. ‘‘ You can tell any- 
body henceforth that you are Arthur Walde- 
mere, and that your papa is the Marquis of 
Waldemere, And your dear mamma is Lady 
Waldemere.” 

A faint gasp came from old Alison at this 
jancture, Lord Waldemere’s remark having 
made clear to her the reconciliation between 
she husband and wife. 

The noise seemed to make her presence 
known to Arthur, who uttered a shont of 


—S eth Be ange A xd = ' The garden a wilderness left to deform. 


conny boy and cradled him in her arms as she 
nad done when he was a baby. 

Remembering her rudenes: t) the Marquis, 
the faithfal nurse expected nothing less than 
instant dismissal from the service of the 
caarchioness, and she wai agreeably surprised 
when his lordship said,— 


‘Alison, you had better carry off ycur | 
young master and make him presentable. He | 


needs & bath after his long journey, anda 
fresh suit of clothes, for ‘ Uncle Richard’ is 
coming to see him |"’ 

“ You forgive my rudeness to you then, my 
lord?” aaid Alison, with tearfal eyes. ‘ You 
will les me stay with my lady ?”’ 

‘You have not done wrong, my good 
Alison,” the Marquis answered, kindly. ‘' And 
(hope you will live to wait upon my wife many 
years, and to watch the growth of my little 
a Neither of them could do without 
you ” 

‘‘ Heaven bless your lordship!" exclaimed 
the woman, gratefally. ‘I repent all I ever 
said to your lordship, or agsinss you ! Come, 
my little laddie! "’ 

She withdrew, by the hidden staircase, to 
the secret suite of rooms, taking Arthur with 
her, and the Marquis said,— 

“T think, Ally, that I ought to send for 
Richard to rejoice over the retarn of our son. 
Besides, I want to thank him for his years of 
devotion to you, and to beg his pardon for my 
ankindness to him!" 

Lady Woeldemere smiled assent, and the 
Marquis sat at his desk and wrote a hasty 
note to Richard, urging his immediate pre- 
sence at the Castle. 

He thensummoned a servant and despatched 
the missive to its destination. 

The husband and wife had a happy half- 
hour's communion together before the retarn 
of little Arthur, and he then became the pro- 


minent object of interest, being called upon to | 


relate particulars of his life at school, and of 
bis final desperation when he stole forth be- 
fore daybreak to make his way home. 

In the midst of the narration, when the 
parents were admiring his intelligence and 
earnestness, Richard Layne entered the room, 
imeot cuspetnn at the state of affairs may be 

ned. 

Lord Waldemere arose to meet him, holding 
out his hand, and said, in a voice trembling 
with deep emotion,— 


ichard, can you forgive me? My wife, | 


R 
~ the angel that she is, has pardoned 


“§ ay no more, Rapert,” interrupted Layne 
b-artily shaking the hand of his late enemy. 


“ Weare friends again. I would have ex- 
plained matters before, but Lady Waldemere 
thought it better to les you find it out yourself. 
Where is my little nephew ?” 

‘‘ Here, Uncle Richard,” said a small voice 
at hia side. ‘‘Here I am. I've found my 
papa.” 

_ Thia wonderfal piece of intelligence was de- 
livered with an air of importance, and Richard 
pretended to be greatly astonished and over- 
come by it, declaring that he was henceforth 
to be of no account, he supposed 

‘' Way, I hope you don’t suppose a boy is 
going to think more of his uncle than of his 
own papa?” inquired Arthur, with wide-open 
eyes. 

“ Well, no, I don’t suppose so,” acknow- 
ledged Layne, ‘ And so I shall ran away to- 
morrow and find somebody who will think 
more of me than of his papa.” 

‘Oh, I know, You're going to see the 
yd lady you're going to marry,” suggested 

e 


Richard smiled and nodded, and then re- 
linquished Arthur to his mother while he 
talked with his lordship of the past, present, 
and fatare. 


CHAPTER XLYVIII. 





The world would be lonely, 


If the fowers but remember d the chilling winds 
only, 


: And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the 


storm, 
Charles Swain, 


Tue year that succeeded the death of Vane, 
Earl of Templecombe, was spent by Lord and 
Lady Waldemere, with their son and niecss, 
in a handsome villa upon the shores of Lake 
Maggiore, 

There, under the soft Italian skies, the 
gloom faded from the countenance and heart 
of the Marquis, health returned to his now 
happy wife, and peace came to Natalie. 

Basil, Lord Templecombe, visited them fre. 
quently, spending months there ata time ; but 
his presence in England was required fre- 
quently, and towards the close of the year he 
returned home to prepare the Castle for the 
reception of his intended bride. 

Lord Waldemere had published, before 
going abroad, the date of his marriage and 
that of his son’s birth, and the gossip the de- 
olaration caused had long since died away, 
and been succeeded by something else equally 
strange, perhaps. 

Richard Layne and his pretty young wife 
had visited the Marquis and Marchioness in 
} their Italian home, and the greeting extended 
} to them by the former had exceeded in warmth 
: that given by the latter—so greatly had happi. 
i ness changed hia lordship. 
| The Lady Ellen, on her return home, had 
| laughingly lamented that her ‘‘ gloomy cor- 
| sair,” as she had once called Lord Waldemere, 
| had become # model husband and father, and 
| would now serve as a model for a happy, 
: home-loving Englishman. 

It was early in September that the family 
: returned to the Castle, and but a week later 
i when, in the village church, the Lady Leo. 
| polde and Basil, Lord Templecombe, ex- 
changed marriage vows. 
| At the breakfast that followed, in the lofty 
| dining hall of the Castle, there was no brighter 
| face than that of the widowed Lady Temple- 
, combe, and no heart breathed more fervent 
' prayers for the happy fature of the young 
| couple than Natalie's. 

When Leopolde retired to assume her 

travelling.drees, her sister accompanied her, 

- assisted her in her toilet, and then wept upon 
| her bosom. 

‘Tam not going with you, darling sister,” 
she murmured. ™ Nor shall return to Italy 
; with Aunt Alethea. I have never seen grand- 

mother since the day she sent me forth with 
: her curse almost, and I want to go back and 
tell her that I was pure, and legally married,” 








‘You will come on to Italy then with 
Linnet?" 

* Yes," sighed the youthfal widow. “ After 
& Visit at the Grange I will go back io Aunt 
Alethea.” 

It was 80 arranged, 

The same train that bore away the newly 
married pair upon their bridal tour took also 
the Waldemeres, who loved no home 40 well 
ag that sunny one by Lake Maggiore, and who 
hastened to return to it as soon as they had 
given away Lady Leopolde to the loving care 
of another. 

And Natalie was left alone at the Castle. 

She did not remain there an hour after the 
departure of her friends, however, but with a 
strange Tl at her heart set out upon 
her journey to Afton Grange. 

We will precede her, 

The year that had passed had made little 
change in the home of the Aftons, 

The old stone house looked as gray and 
dreary ai it had done in the days when 
Natalie had wandered in and out, a stranger 
in the home of her grandparent; and the 
inmates were as little changed as their 
dwelling. 

Mrs. Afton sat in her drawing-room that 
soft September afternoon, attired in the bro- 
cade she had worn on the day of her grand- 
daughter’s dismissal from the Grange. 

Her massive watch hung at ber side as it 
had done then, and she wore the same lace 
collar about her neck, fastened with the same 
brooch, that she had worn then. 

There was no change in her dress, but her 
face looked more sad and careworn ; for con- 
science had never ceased to reproach her for 
casting forth her granddaughter, so young, sc 
beautiful, and so friendless, upon the charities 
of & seltish world. 

She was thinking of Natalie now, although 
her gaze was fixed upon the high roofs and 
tall chimneys of the Fauld farm-house—the 
house over which she had once hoped to see 
her granddaughter mistress. 

A year had changed Fauld Farm greatly. 

A distant relative had died, leaving to Hagh 
Fauld a handsome legacy, and the disap- 
pointed, lonely bachelor had employed it in 
making his home beautifol—fit for the recep. 
tion of Natalie, as he sometimes thought with 
bitterness, for he had never heard from 
her since parting at the railway station, and 
he never expected to meet her again. 

He found relief from his sad thoughts in 
beautifying his home, and the farm-house had 
been transmogrified into a picturesque villa, 
with a profusion of projecting windows, 
baloonies, &o., while the front garden had 
been changed into a smooth, grassy lawn, and 
the little grove at one side had been converted 
into & pretty wooded park. 

His home was now a gentleman’s residence, 
and Hogh Fauld proved himself worthy to be 
its master. 

He studied learned works, read books of 
travel and fiction, and in cultivating his mind 
srtove hard to forget the painfal vacuum at 
his heart. 

But his love for Natalie was ever present 
with him. 

Her bright face obtruded itself in the midat 
of his ceverest studies, and his thoughts often 
wandered from his books to engage in specula- 
tions upon what she was doing, if she were 
happy, and if her husband lived with her and 
was good to her. 

As Mrs. Afton looked ont upon the distant 
chimneys of Fauld House, its owner came up 
her garden path, and entered her drawing- 
room by the open door. 

In reply to his greeting, she started, and 
exclaimed, — 

** You're quite a stranger here, Hugh Fauld. 
We baven’t seen you at the Grange for a fort- 
night!" 

“I bave been busy, Mrs. Afton,” he 
answered, seating himself near her. ‘I have 
been superintending the arrangement of my 
library, but it is quite complete now !” 

“A library!” said Mre, Afton, envionsly. 
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** You are setting up for a gentleman, Hagh 
Fauld, with your eplendid windows, your 
great dining-hall, your library and morning- 
room, and what no’. I suppose we shall soon 
hear of your marrying some great lady.” 

“No, I shall never marry,’ he returned, 
gravely. ‘There igs but one, woman in the 
world for me, and I do not know if she lives. 
If she does, she is the wife of another.” 

‘* Then why have you spent so much money 
cn your house? ”’ 

**Qne must do something with one’s time 
and money,” answered Hogh. “I have the 
tastea of a gentleman, and I do not see why I 
should not have the home of one. I mean to 
h3 something more than a mere farmer. I 
have ideas beyond the culture of land, and 
the care of bees and stock. I like to read and 
think, and I intend to gratify my tastes!” 

“Of conrse. You are quite right,” and 
Mrs, Afton remarked the gentlemanly appear- 
ance of her visitor. ‘‘The Faulds are an 
excellent family, and rank among the gentry, 
as did the Aftons before—before——" 

Her voice faltered, and she looked ont of 
the window. 

Fauld made no reply. 

Tndeed he had not time for one, for Alick 
Afton entered the drawing-room, with some 
exsitement of manner, exclaiming,— 

‘I’ve been over to the village, mother, and 
what do you think I naw?" 

‘‘I’m pure I don't know!” replied Mrs, 
Afton. 

‘* A real Countess!" 

‘A countess, Alick! You must be mis- 
taken, Who was she? / How did she look?” 
questioned Mrs, Afton, wit true feminine 
curiosity. 

‘I didn't see her facs, but she is young, 
and was dressed in a psarl-coloured silk dress 
that would stand alone for richness. Her face 
“vas covered with a veil, and she wore a little 
Frenoh bonnet jast the‘colour of her dress, 
aod a lace shawl, There was a pretty girl 
with her in the carriage, and there were four 
splendid horses—I never saw anything like it 
for atyle!”’ 

* Bat what waa her name ?” 

** The Countess of Templecombe. Ske isa 
widow, They said at the tavern she was tra- 
velling to see the country, so the coachman 
told them. She intended to stop but a few 
minutes there to have the horses watered —but 
there comes her oarrisge along the road now ! 
Come to the door, mother and Hagh, and you'll 
see something to remember!” 

Mrs. Afton eagerly obeyed the injunotion, 
seizod her gold-headed cane, and made her 
way to the door to witness the passing of the 
vaunted equipage. 

Bat, to her astonishment and that of her 
ton, the carriage slackened its pace ag it ap- 
proached the Grangs, and halted in front of 
the little gate. 

‘For mercy’s eake! What can her lady- 
ship want here ?”’ cricd Mrs, Afton, ina flatter 
of pleased excitement. 

‘She probably wishes to inquire the way," 
enid Hough Fauld. 

‘“‘ Yes, that must be it. Bat, dear me, her 
ladyship is getting out herself,” exclaimed the 
old woman. ‘I jast wish the villagers could 
eee her comingin! AsI live, there goes old 
Peggy Bothwell on the other side of the road, 
end she’s euch g gossip it'll be all over the 
village in an hour that the Countess of Tem. 
plecombe stopped here. Perhaps the Aftons 
won't be so despised after this |" 

She stopped in her excited remarks, for the 
Countess was now coming up the garden path, 
and stepped back a little, yet not so far but 
shat.she could still command a good view of 
the newcomer, 

Mrs. Afton was fond of dress, as has been 
remarked, and she did not fail to note the 
*railing pearl-coloured robe of heavy moité, 
the gracefully worn shawl of lace, the thickly 
embroidered veil, and the general air of gran- 
deur of the youthful Countess. 

Lady Templecombe stepped upon the porch 
acd entered the drawing room, still keeping 





her veil down, and Mrs, Afton and Alick re. 
treated, bowing obsequiously, almost over- 
come by the honour of her presence beneath 
their roof. 

Haugh Fauld arose respectfully, and gazed 
at her ladyship earnestly, 

She looked from one to another of the group, 
without speaking, her glances resting longest 
upon Hugh, until Mrs. Afton exclaimed,— 

‘‘Ig there anything we can do for you 
ladyship? Would your ladyship like a glass 
of milk, or would your ladyahip——" 

With a sudden movement, the young widow 
flung back her veil, revealing the sweet face 
and golden hair of Natalie. 

“Natalie!” cried her grandmother, step- 
ping back. 

“ Natalie!" echoed her uncle Alick. 

Hugh said nothing, but his breath came in 
short, quick gasps that seemed almoat to 
choke him. 

‘*You wretched girl!’’ continued Mrs. 
Afton, in a tone of severity. ‘‘ Is this the way 
in phi yourcturn? Toassume a rank and 
title——_" 

The youthfal countess put up her hand in a 
gesture commanding silence, and said, 
haughtily,— 

‘‘Cease your reproaches, Mrs, Atton—for 
I will not sall you grandmother antil you have 
repented of your injustice to my dead mother 
and myself. I am the widow of the late Lord 
Templecombe, who married me under the 
name of E!mer Keyes. For a year past I have 
been Known by my righifal title of Coun- 
tess——_"’ 

“Bay no more, Natalie!) said her grand- 
mother, catching sight of the liveried servants 
upon the carriage and of old Peggy Bothwell 
in the shadow of the porch, where she was 
listening to what occurred within the drawing- 
room. ‘‘ Say no more,” she repeated, proudly, 
‘* I do not doubé your word. Can youforgive 
me for the psat, Natalie? A Countess! Only 
to think!” 

“T have not told you sil,’’ resumed Lady 
Templecombe. ‘I bave spent the past year 
in Italy with his sister, Lady Leopolde 
Wycherly. and my aunt, Lady Waldemere |! ” 

“Sister and aunt!" exclaimed the old 
woman, bewildered. 

‘*Yes. My mother, Amy Afton, was legally 
married toan Earl of Templecombe, and by 
birth I am Lady Natalie Wycherly. I can 
show you the certificates of my mother’s mar- 
riage and of my own!” 

‘* Amy married and to an Earl!" faltered 
Mrs. Afton, sinking into a chair, and forget- 
ting in that moment all the pride that had 
upheld her for years. ‘' Amy married!" 

Natalie silently banded her the documents 
that proved Amy Afton'z marriage to the Earl 
of Templecombe, and that proving her own 
marriage to his successor. 

Her grandmother read them through and 

then wrung her hands, 
‘Amy, O Amy!” she ‘groaned. ‘' My 
darling! My own girl! I killed her by my 
wicked pride, and she so far above me in rank 
and in goodness. Amy—9O Amy!” 

“Grandmother,” said Natalie, softly, im- 
pressing a kiss upon the face she had never 
caressed before. ‘My mother is with her 
husband in heaven, but her child remains,”’ 

‘‘ Heaven forgive me! What treatment has 
Amy's daughter ever received from me?” 
groaned the conrcious-stricken woman. ‘And 
she & born lady too? Natalie——” 

‘‘ Grandmother, the past is forgotten and 
forgiven. Iam too hsppy now to remember 
the past.” 

She held out her hand, which old Mrs. 
Afton would have kissed, bné that the young 
widow clasped her in a tender embrace, and 
they mingled their tears together, 

Natalie then gave ber hand to her uncle, 
who clasped it respectfally, wondering at the 
jewels with which it was adorned, and at its 
delicate whiteness. 

‘* We will begin anew now, grandmother,” 
said Lady Templecombe, interrupting the 
self-reproaohes and self-accusations of her 


Te 


relatives. “I have come 40 spend a week 
with you before I return to the contineni,” 

‘Tam so glad, Natalie,” cried Mrs. Afton, 
humbly. ‘'It would serve one right if yo, 
were to torn your back on us all and never 
notice us again.’ 

Then catching sight of Peggy Boibwelj; 
peering face, the oli lady resumed, with mors 
than her former pride,— Ae 

“ Shall Aliok order your ladyship's oarriaze 
to the stables? Will your ladyshkip’s com. 
panion enter?” 

Natalie stepped to the door and aalicg 
Linnet, and spoke to old Peggy Bothwell with 
such unexpected graciousness thas the ancient 
gossip hastened to the village to spread the 
news she had learned, not losing & minnie by 
the way. 

The —_ Countess had not.yes spoken ic 
Hogh Fauld, but as she returned from calling 
Linnet.she gave him her hand with a ehyne:z 
and timidity that contrasted strongly with 
the self-possession she had hereijofore dis. 
played. 

‘Have you forgotten me, Hagh?" the 
asked. 

‘‘ No, my lady,” he responded. . 

** Don't call me ‘ my lady’,” she said, witha 
smile, “I am Nattie to you always, Hough, 
You saved my life, and were always my true 
friend.” 7 

“ Bat you are a Countess now, Natalie,” he 
answered, noticing that Mrs. Afton had with. 
drawn to prepare the chamber, and that Alick 
had gone out to the carriage; ‘‘and I am 
only Hugh Fauld. There is a greats difference 
in rank between us that can never be for. 

tten.” 

‘* Why not?" asked the young widow, with 
bluching shyness. 

“Can you ask that question?" he said, 
reproacbfally, ;‘!Oh, Natalie, you know how! 
have loved you, how I love you now more than 
ever. I have sometimes thought shat Keyce 
—I mean, his lordship—might oast you of, 
and that you would return to your old home. 
I have altered my house for you, and cali. 
vated my mind that you might not think me 
greatly inferior to him—bat it was all of nc 
use,” he added, despairingly. ‘I thought 
you might come back no wife at all; bat that 
you should return a Countess, with wealth 
and.eplendour, and prove yourself an Harl's 
daughter, never entered my mind.” : 

“And yon would have married me had | 
come back in disgrace?” . 

*Gladly, proudly—ch, Natalie!" snd bis 
voice broke down and he covered his face with 
his hands. 

“ Hush, Haogh !;” she whispered softly, ber 
cheeks covered with blushes, ‘‘Can you uot 
see? Do you not know that I am come back 
to you? If you want me,” and she dropped 
her head, in charming confusion, ‘‘ you can— 

ou——”’ 

She could not complete:the sentence, for be 
looked at her go wildly and inoredalonusly that 
she suddenly hid her flashing face upon bit 
breast, and he then clasped her in hie srms, 
feeling that he could gladly die in the perfect 
bliss of that moment. 

When Mre. Afton returned to the apartment 
and was infor med of the sudden betrothal ebe 
manifested some disapprobation, declaring 
that she was not eurethat Lady Templecombe 
should wed with a Fauld, but her ae 
were overcome by reflections upon the yo 
advantages that would result to bercelf #0 
Alick, and she soon became resonciled to rr 

To the old Iady’s great triumph, on the 
day succeeding Natalie's. retarn the a 
came en masse to do honour to Lady Temp 4 
combe, the daughter and wife. of an Earl, or 
her pride was increased from the fact _— 
the gentry in the neigh’ came inthe 





carriages, in time to be seen by the yeomanry 
who had £0 lately affected toscornber. Axd, 
as if that were not enough, Afton Grange wae 
honoured with a visit from a noble Countet?, 
who had known Natalie abroad, and who, 
hearing of her return, had hasten 


ed to call 





upon her, 
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= Jt was quite wonderfal that Mrs, Afton’s 
brain was not turned, 

Tne week that succeeded seemed quite a 
holiday to the old lady, for she drove out 
daily with Lady Templecombe, in a dress 
of handsome purple moiré presented her ‘ by 
my grand-daughter, the countess,” as she told 
everyone, With affected carelessness, and en- 
wrapped in her Indian shawl which she never 
permitted out of her sight, but which she took 
excellant care 40 display wherever she went. 

The day came at last for Natalie’s second 
bridal—a olear, cloudless day, emblematic of 
her fature. She was married to Hugh Fauid 
in the little village church, and went home 
with him to Fauld House. They were to + 
no tour, for the young bride longed for a honie 
of her own and was quite tired of travelling. 

So, upon the very day of their marriage, 
Hog and Lady Natalie Fauld settled down 
in the cosy home life she had so sighed for, 
and life assumed immediately for each a 
sweetness they had never before known. 

Lord and Lady Waldemere, with their 
little son, continue to reside in their lovely 
foreign home, and the English journals have 
more shan once chronicled the birth of another 
child to them; but their first-born is always 
cherished by them and old Alison with > 
caliar tenderness, for, had it not been for 
little Arthur, the husband and wife might 
have been estranged to this day. 

Basil, Lord Templecombe, is known to the 
English political world as a man of rare pro- 
mige ; but the allurements of fame are nothing 
to him in comparison with the smile of his 

‘lovely wife and the laughter of his children, 

The Lady Natalie and Hugh Fauld live at 
Fauld House, happy in the enjoyment of every 
luxury, and olinging obstinately to their beau- 
tifal home, for neither cares for more society 
than their county affords, and, to the gratifi- 
cation of Mrs. Afton, they hold a commanding 
position in their own shire, Linnet lives with 
them, and is cherished as @ sister since the 
death of old Elepeth, who fell at last a victim 
to the malaria of which she had always denied 
the existence. 

And so we leave them all to the enjoyment 
of the blessings which fate continually 
showers in recommpense for past sorrows. 


[THE END.] 








HER FATHER’S SECRET. 


ee eel 
CHAPTER I. 


The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
Byron. 
Thy brown eyes have looks like birds, 
Flying straightway to the light. 
Miss Barrett. 


It was a dark and moonless night. The 
trees around Edencourt—the country home of 
Sir Allyn Dare—ruatled their branches rest- 
lesely in the wind, looking like tall ghosts 
communing together; the marble statues and 
urns scattered over the lawns and through the 
gardens gleamed white and spectral through 
the gloom ; and the stately mansion itself had 
0 unreal appearance as it loomed up in the 
majesty of its proportions against the dark 
night-sky, 

Bat a single light beamed from the broad 
Windows of the dwelling, and that struggled 
through the parting batween the heavy cur- 
tains of a room in the western wing. 

This room was situated upon the ground- 
floor, and, in addition to its wide windows, 
Wa8 provided with a glazed door, which opened 
into @ small shrubbery. The furniture of the 


and sev 
polished eral antique vases. ‘The floor of 


oak, arranged in a mosaio pattern, 








was covered in the centre by a handsome 
Turkey carpet; two or three well-filled book- 
cases were ranged against the walls; and the 
tables were littered with maps and charts, 
which had evidently been under recent inspes- 
tion, Unsteady lines were faintly traced 
upon the maps, showing circuitous routes to 
out-of-the-way places, as if the person who 
had marked them had been thinking of seek- 
ing a hiding-place far away from ordinary 
routes of travel, or indeed from the usual 
haunts of civilized men. 

A few coals were burning steadily in the 
grate, giving out a faint heat not unpleasant 
on that chilly April night, and from their 
light, combined with that of the lamp burning 
on the table, the many pictures that adorned 
the high walls were revealed with more or less 
distinctness. These pictures were of various 
schools of painting, and many of them were 
from the hands of world-renowned masters. 

This room was the private apartment of 
Bir Allyn Dare, and, at the moment we look 
upon the scene it was tenanted by the wealthy 
Baronet himself, 

He had been for hours, and was still, 
engaged in walking the floor, wrapped in a 
gloom far dencer than that withont the 
dwelling. 

He was a tall man, and seemed taller than 
he was, because of his thinness. Evory 
feature of his pale, thin face indicated the 
high-bred gentleman, and his refinement was 
apparent in his looks and dress, disordered as 
was the latter. Scarcely five-and-forty years 
of age, his scanty locks were white as snow, 
and streamed over his grey dressing-gown, 
giving him an aged look, which was heightened 
by the weary and careworn expression of his 
countenance. He was a gentle, affectionate 
man, with an almosé constitutional abhorrence 
of noise, confusion, or contention, and with a 
singular love of quiet, made necessary to him 
by his extreme nervousness. 

He bad been very different in his yonth, his 
friends were wont to say, pityingly. He had 
always been gentle, bus there had been a time 
when that gentleness had only tempered an 
ardent soul. In his earlier years he had been 
gay and fall of spirit, the life of the social 
circle, the frequenter of various places of 
amusement condemned and forbidden to him 
by hia rigid parent, the late Sir Allyn, who 
had looked upon his wild ways with abhor- 
rence, and who had more than once peremp- 
torily refused to pay his son's debts, contracted 
perhaps at the gambling.-table. 

Bat all that was in the days when the 
present Baronet was only Mr. Allyn Dare— 
before the family title and wealth had come to 
him. Since then he had been as now, except 
that every year, every month, and even every 
day, seemed to add a furrow to his forehead, 
or to deepen the lines about his careworn 


‘ace. 

As he paced to and fro the room, his hands 
folded behind his back, clasping and unclasp- 
ing themselves with a nervous motion, his 
face worked with a powerful agitation, his 
gaze shifted incessantly, and he held his breath 
frequently, slackening his steps, to listen. 

At length his eyes, thus wandering rest- 
lessly over the objects around him, reverted to 
the maps and charts on the table, and he 
gathered them up despairingly and thrust 
them into a drawer, while he murmured, — 

“I¢ is useless to think of flight. Let me 
break my sworn word and the evit will surely 
come— pursuit, scandal, shame, agony, 
ignominy, and death!” 

He caught his breath convulsively, resamed 
his walk to and fro, and continued,— 

“No, flight is madness. I must meet the 
shock here, and soon. It is the night of the 
last day—the night of the fatal twenty-second ! 
In all these years I have not seen him or 
heard from him. Bat I feel that he lives— 
that he is coming—that he will soon be here 
to claim the fulfilment of our awfal compact. 
And yet, there is a chance in my favorr. He 
may be dead. I praythat he may be, Oh, if 


it might prove eo!" 





A wild look of hope suddenly flashed acrora 
his gloomy face, as lightning sometimes 
flashes soroes the darkest night, and he 
glanced at the clock, and said,— 

‘Twenty minutes to cleven! I have oxly 
eighty minutes to wait, and I shall then either 
be free or doomed, I have locked for him 
since daybreak, and every minnie thet bas 
passed since then withont bringing him has 
fed my hopes. I know hia bitter hatred snd 
love of revenge, and, surely, if he were slive 
he would have come to me at the earliest 
hour of to-day. Yes, he must be dead.” 

There was an exultant tone in his voica ax 
he uttered the last words, but his exultation 
was only momentary, and was succecded by & 
deeper gloominess. 

He continued walking backwards and for. 
wards, watching the clock, as its hands moved 
slowly over its face, starting af every sound’, 
now and then pausing to listen, frequently 
looking from ihe door, and stiil more ire. 
quently bending an anxious glance towarce 
the interior of his dwelling. 

Struggle as he would to still hia agitation 
and repress his nervousness, the return of bis 
despair became more and more marked wiih 
every passing moment. 

‘sf I had but died on that awful night ton 
years ago,” he groaned. ‘ What torture bava 
I not endured since then? It I had but 
braved him then—but my weakness has deon 
my ruin. It is now too late—too late! Hark | 
that noise! A horseman!” 

He sprang into a defensive attitude, havin, 
the look of a hunted animal turned at bay. 

The sound that had so alarmed him zoou 
resolved itself into the murmur of the wind 
among the trees, or the rustling of branches 
against the casement ; but his fright did not 
subside, 

Eleven o'clock,” he whispered, his limbg 
trembling, snd his pale face acquiring a livid 
hue. “Only an hour more, According to tho 
compact, if he arrive after twelve he cannot 
claim the bond, ~But he will be here. Ob 
my child, my poor child, I could find it in my 
heart to sacrifice you to another shrine than 
his—to death! '’ And his trembling voice 
broke into @ quivering laugh that was pitifa! 
to hear, it was so fall of wos and despair, 

He checked the laugh in the midst of its 
utterance, with an apprehensive glance at 2 
door on the opposite side of the room, and 
then, with a sudden impulse, he crossed the 
floor, opened the door, and stole softly into 
the adjoining apartment. 

It differed greatly from hia study, being 
fitted up as a dainty and elegant boudoir. 1i 
wag tall of light and warmth and oolour, Tho 
long French windows were draped with 
crimson, damask, and white lace ; the flocr 
was covered with s velvet medallion carpet ; 
& fire glowed and flamed behind the polished 
bars of the grate; and silken couches and 
cushions, pictures, marble statueties, shelves 
of rare porcelain, carved bookcases filled with 
handsomely bound volames, and a host cf 
elegant and costly trifles abounded, giviag tho 
room a cosy, home-like appearance, which 
was increased by the soft light that shone 
through the globes of the pendant chande- 
lier. 

Sir Allyn advanced eilently to a crimson 
couch, upon which a young girl! lay sleeping, 
and then he folded his arms and stood beside 
her, watching her with a yearning, despairing 

£29. 
, She was very beautifal in her unconscious- 
ness—as beautifal and as lovely as an angtl, 

She lay in a graceful, careless atsitude, her 
tiny slippered feet peeping from beneath the 
hem of her white, dressing-robe, a bright 
scarlet shaw! thrown carelessly over ber shoul. 
ders, and her hair flowing over her pillow. A 
smile was flattering about her lips, showing 
that her pure soul was visited by pleasant 
dreams. , 

She was Ilde Dare, the only child of the 
Baronet, 
“ How happy she is,” murmured the father, 





looking at her through a miet of gathering 
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tears. ‘' She is always 30, sleeping or waking, 
exocpt when depressed by her sympathy with 
me. She ia as pure and innocent as a baby. 
Soe has never known a real grief. I? she could 
ouly die now, while life looks bright and plea- 
sant toher! If she could only die before he 
comes to wreck her happiness, to make her 
pray for death. I could almost release her 
soul with my own hands.” And his gaze and 
tone grew wild, as if he were losing control 
over his reasouing faculties. “ Bhe is sinless 
aud happy. Lest herdie now. I will not sar- 
vive her, and when he comes he shall look upon 
#ho rain he has made.” 


Ue glided with feverish haste into his study, 
fook from a cabizet a bottle of wine, from 


which he filled a glass, and he then produced | 


@ emali phial which contained a strong nar- 
ootic such as he frequently found necessary 
to produce sleep. 

‘*A dozen drops will pat my darling to 
sleep,” he muitered, pouring them into the 
giass of wine, ‘‘ and she will awake with the 
angels, Heaven will surely forgive ms for the 
deed, for it is in love and pity I do it. Yes, 
we will die together.” 

Ge glanced at the olook with a triamphant 
emils, and then returned to his daughter's 
Bida, 
now hot and tearieas, his face fushed, his 
bead burning, 

‘In a few minutes she will be with her 
mother,” he said, alond, holding the glass in 
one hand, while he stooped and pressed his 
fevered lips tothe msiden’a brow. “Ina few 
mivutes more," he added, drawing himself up 
agsin, ‘' she will be beyond bis reach.” 


He spoke the words with something of re- | 


lief, nnd then exclaimed, more loudly,— 

‘Tide, wakeup! Ilde!"’ 

The maiden eticred slightly at the sound of 
his voice calling her name, and then opened 
her eyes, and assumed an uprigh’ position, 
while the Baronet turned hia pale, thin, wild- 
looking face towards ber. 

‘** Papa—oh ! papa,"’ she said, in's low tone of 

ai, 


come back again?” 


She arose, approsched him with a swift, | 
gliging motion, led him gently to a seat upon | 
the couch beside her, and then drew his head | 


to her breast with a tender, protecting move- 
rsen‘, and as if she would defend him from an 
entire world. 

That movement was a revelation in itself, 


is showed that her relations to the Baronet | 
were less those of the daughter, and more of | 


the loving counsellor, the unfailing friend, the 
gentle protector, and the guardian angel. 

If she had been beautiful in s'eep, how 
much more beautiful was she vow that every 
feature waa instinct with awakened intelli- 
gence, and the glow of love and pity over- 
spread them ! 

She was delioste and slight in frame, yet 
evidentiy endowed with almost perfest health, 

Her face was bewildering in its loveliness, 
lighted up by a pair of radiant, nagnetio eyes, 
in which lurked a thousand pleasant shadows, 
vivified by a sweet, tender mouth, of which 
tha lips gleamed like the newly blossomed car- 
nation, and made glorious by the purity, 
sweetness, and spirit breathing from every 
feulilees feature. 

Her white dressing-gown feil about her 
Blencer figure in soft folds, ite whiteness 
relieved by the vivid scarlet and long fringes 
of her shawl; and her longsoft hair, unbound, 
esrayed over her shoulders in rippling waves 
of brown gleaming with gold. 

It was easy to see that while ahe was gifted 
with the most exquisite delicacy and refine- 
ment, she had yet a strength of character such 
&3 is found in few women. 

This might be because her father had so 
long leaned upon her, looking to her in his fre- 
quent fits of terrible despondensy for comfort 
and counsel, and depending upon her unfail- 
ing love and cheerfatuess for relief. 

She was a warm-hearted, impulsive young 
maiden, a’ generous as the sun, quick to like 


crema mn cant ets ae emma *:>s 


— -— my - —_— 
peer ya : # ; ; “ You are the best child man ever an 
half orased with his anguish, his eyes | «inset friend, the noblest woman. 


| more wildly. 


are you ill? Or, bas your fit of gloom 


| said, 





or dislike ; yet, beside her father, there was no 
one in the world whom ahe really loved. 

Sir Allyn looked appealingly and detpair- 
ingly up into her face, and then at the glass 
of drugged wine whioh he still held. 

P oe ! Ilde,” he moaned, ‘‘ I—I cannot 
(+) -"* 

‘*‘ Hash, dear papa," retarned his daughter, 
tenderly, caressing the white head that lay 
against the scarlet shawl draping her bosom. 
* You must not give way to this terrible 
gloom, I thought, before I went to sleep, that 
I had made you quite cheerfal, but when I 
awaken I find you worse than ever, I wish 
that you would consent to confide in me. 
Perhaps I may be able to help you bear your 
heavy secrets if I can do nothing else. But 
who oan tell but that I may be able to per- 
form a service for you?” 

She spoke with a gentle gaiety at variance 


| with the tender serionsness of her eyes and 
the gravity of her mouth. She had pleaded 


often and long to be admitted to her father’s 


| oonfidence, buts her requests had never been 
| granted, and she made it now with no hope or 
| expectation that it would be. 


‘* Oh, Ilde, my little girl |" cried the Baronet, 
ds to his hot cheek. 


You 
are pure and innocent and happy. Would you 
be afraid to die, my darling ?"’ 

Iide shrank an instant before the wild light 
in his eyes, and then answered, calmly,— 

“T think not, papa, If it is the Lord’s will, 
I am ready to die,” 

“I knew it,” he answered, exultanily. 
‘Ab! what was that noise ?’’ he added, in a 
changed voice, starting from her embrace. 

‘*I¢ is nothing, papa,” said the young girl, 
soothingly, ‘ nothing bué the clock. It struck 
the half-hour.” 

‘' Half-past eleven!’ cried Sir Allyn, stili 
‘Only a half-hour, and all is 
lost! You are not afraid to die, Ilde. You 
said so, you remember, you know I love you, 
darling?” 

* Yes, papa,” said the maiden, with an 
indefinable dread. 

“Then drink this,” and he presented the 
drugged wine to her lips. ‘' Drink it, my 
rs) ve 

Startled as she was, fall of fears that her 
father had at last lost his reason, Ilde did not 
lose her quietness of manner. She gently 
withdrew the glass of wine from hia hand, and 
tossed it into the grate, meeting his gaze with 
one of calm expostulation. 

“You would have regretted it, papa,’ she 
“You would not have me die—and by 
rae hand! What would you do without 
me ” 

She endeavoured to enfold him again in her 
embrace, but he arose and commenced walk- 
ing anew with impetuous force. 

‘*You have chosen to live, Ilde!” he at 
length murmured. “ Beitso! Bat, oh, my 
child, henceforth my arm is powerless to shield 
you! If you had consented to die, to rejoin 
your dear mother, you would have bsen spared 
the anguish which you will now have to bear, 
Oh, heaven ! to see you suffer, and know my- 
self powerless to aid or soothe youn——”’ 

He could not bear to look longer upon the 
wondering, frightened girl, and rdShed into 
hia study, forbidding her to follow him. 

* Twenty-five minutes to twelve!’ he ex. 
claimed, looking atthe clock. ‘ Only twenty- 
five minutes more, and—and—we may be 
saved! Heaven grant, if he yet lives, his 
horse may fall under him, and so delay him, 
or he may miss hia way, or justice may over- 
take him!” 

He made that prayer again and again with 
frenzied intonation, and with a hunted, de- 
spairing look in his usually mild eyes that must 
have moved the pitying angels to tears. 

Thus the moments wore on. 

He counted the ticks of the clook, he ex- 


amined his watoh frequently, and now and! 


then opened the glazed door and peered ont 


into the darkness, and listened for the sound of | 








a 
——— 


an approach, and it was curious to note how 
his moods alternated between the wildest joy 
and relief and the blackest despair. 

Unnoticed by him, Iide stole into the study, 
regardless of his prohibition, and watohed 
him, fearfal that his mind had given way, 
and that he would do himself an injary, 

Oace or twice a feeling of numbness crept 
over the Baronet, and he was dead alike io 
fear or hope, and walked about as in a dream. 
but this blessed obliviousness was pny 
momentary, and he aroused from it to stil! 
greater suffering. 

The minutes slowly lessened. Soon thera 
remained but twenty, and these melted to 
fifteen, and these to ten. 

Again Sir Allyn experienced a sudden flash 
of hope. 

His etep quickened, his thin face flashed, 
hia eyes glowed, and his spare figure began to 
shake off the burden under which it hai 
stooped for years, and to grow erect and fall 
of dignity. 

**Only ten minutes more !”’ he oried, fever. 
ishly, his tone so husky that Ilde scarcely re. 
cognized it. ‘‘He mast be here within ten 
—— or I shall be free from the bond for 
ever!’ 

Shaking off the weakness that crept over 
him, he rashed out into the shrubbery and 
wandered about among the trees and bushes, 
and listened, and exulted, and despaired, re. 
turning every few moments to look at his 
watch or the clock. 

Thus five minutes more passed. 

His anxiety then grew insupportable. His 
legs trembled ander him, and he grew too’ 
weak and excited to continue his walk, and s0 
sank down upon his lounge, his hands clasped, 
= eyes fixed unwaveringly upon the 
clock, 

His daughter silently and unseen drew 
nearer to him, fall of an awful dread, and 
stood at his side, watching him as closely aa 
he regarded the timepiece. 

The tickings of the clock seemed to grow 
slower, the seconds almost interminable 
periods, acd the minutes were ages which the 
timepiece seemed to find itself unable to com- 

ase. 
. One minute—two minutes passed. 

The lips of the Baronet quivered as they 
strove to whisper a prayer, and the trembling 
of his thin bodybecam an ague, while his senses 
reeled, and he heard nothing, saw nothing, 
save that hia distempered vision presented to 
him a gigantic clock, whose great hands told 
off the second's with cruel slowness. 

The third minute thua passed. 

There remained but two more before mid- 
night, and Sir Allyn aroused himself from his 
brief trance, and listened and watched with 
all the intentness he could command of his 
unstrang nerves, 

“T hear nothing,” he gasped, ‘‘ no footsteps 
—no horseman approaching! The very wind 
seems dumb! It must be—he is dead! He 
is dead!" 

He called anew all his energies to the task 
of listening. 

Every tick of the clock seemed to say some- 
thing to him in intelligible language, n0W 
bidding him to hope—then assuring him 
mockingly that hope would not avail. 
we at last only one minute remained to 

m! 

Only one minute between him and freedom, 
and hope, and happiness ! 

His nerves were now strung to their utmost 
tension, his brain seemed on fire, his whole 
frame seemed paralyzed, hia hands hung 
listlessly from hia knees, and he looked as if 
frozen into that attitude of terror and appre- 
hension. 

‘* Oaly one minute more !” 

Even as these words framed themselves 
upon his lips, in the midst of that profound 
silence, while Ilde bent nearer to him, more 
than ever frightened and wondering, there 
came, with an emphasis at once startling and 
appalling—there oame a crashing knock upon 
the door ! 
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OHAPTER II. 


Por. : Is this true, Nerissa ? , 
Ner.: Madam, it is, so you stand pleased withal. 
Bass. ; And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 
Gra, : Yes, faith, my lord. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Ar an earlier hour of the same day on 
which occurred the scenes detailed in the pre- 
ceding chapter, in his office off one of the 
seated Jacob 


“ y thi 
the dusty window, revealing the interior of 
the dm with ite soanty furniture of a coun- 
ter and two or three chairs. In the window, 
protected outside by a close net-work of iron 
wire, were displayed heaps of gold coins, bank- 
notes of every nationality, and the other usual 
insignia of a money. changer's trade. 

This room, however, and its arrangements, 
indicated a small and comparatively insignifi. 
cant part of the business. Beyond the office 
was @ dingy little parlour, so iil-lighted from 
without that the gas-light waa always kept 
purning, throughout even the brightest days. 
It was lighted now, and the fire burned dimly 
inthe grate, casting a feeble glow over the worn 
Brussels carpet and the black stuffed chairs 
and sofas. This was the sanctum sanctorum of 
the establishment, and it was here that 
Jasper carried on an extensive business as a 
money-lender and usurer. Many a scion of a 
noble house had found his way to this room, 
and many a reckless young fellow had 
relinquished within its walla a loxurious 
future for the sake of present gain. 

The money-lender presented all the well. 
known characteristics of the less noble of his 
race. He had the same shrewd, ferret eyes, 
the same hawk-like nose, the same thin lips; 
but his complexion had a peculiar tinge that 
irresistibly reminded the sensitive observer of 
ghouls and vampires, it was so dull, so colour- 
less, and 80 opaque, 

At the moment we look in upon him he was 
engaged in inspecting a ledger, which had 
just been submitted to him by his bookkeeper, 
& man considerably younger than himeeif, of 
the same nationality, and evidently a near 
relation, jadgivg by the strong resemblance 
between them. 

‘Very well!” was his comment as he at 
length finished his investigation. ‘‘ There are 
twe hours more before it’s time to shut up, 
and you can employ yourself onjthe Tressilian 
accounts, The old lord has been dead a 
month, and I hear that the young lord has 
just come back to England. He won't find 
bimeelf so rich as he expects, I think,” And 
he chuckled as if the thought were pleazant to 
— a know where to find the papers, 
D ew 3 

he bookkeeper assented and went into the 
parlour, in one corner of which was a large 
fire-proof safe, in which was deposited the 

Usurer’s most valuable papers, and a goodly 
Store of ready money. Unlocking the pon- 
derous door, he sought among the carefally 
lettered boxes for the required papers, found 
them, secured the safe, and then returned to 
the office, and engaged in his task. 

The usurer gave him some few directions, 
then rested his elbows on the counter and 
leaned his chin on his hands, giving himself 
Up to speculations that deepened the look of 
shrewdness in his bead-like eyes, and produced 
& Batisfied expression about his mouth. 

For an hour or more the money-lender 
remained silent and abstracted, while the busy 
Soratching of the bookkeeper’s pen and the 
Occasional rastling of his papers continued to 
be heard within the office, and from without 
came the sound of the steady trampling of 
passers-by, the rolling of wheels, and the usual 
street bustle—none of which disturbed in the 
least the thoughtfulness of Jacob Jasper, nor 
the labours of his nephew. 

Bat at length the former started up, with an 
exclamation at the early approach of evening 
and the unpleasantness of the weather, and 
Proceeded to light the gas, 


when the street door opened, and a young 
gentleman hurriedly entered the office. 

** You are in, Jasper?” he exclaimed, with 
an air of relief. ‘‘ You were out this morni 
when I called, and I feared I should not fin 
= this evening. Can I see you alone for a 

‘ew moments?” 

“ Certainly, Sir Hugh,” responded the 
usurer, rather coldly, ‘Be enough to 
come into the parlour.” 

The young gentleman accepted the invita- 

ion, passing the back room, in advance 
of Jasper, as if the way were well-known to 


The money-lender followed more slowly, 
closed the door behind them, and turned on 
the gas-lights to a greater brightness, then 
stationed himself with his back to the fire. 

The visitor flang himself into a chair, and 
seemed at a loss how to begin his errand. 

He was a noble-looking young fellow, 
scarcely three. and-twenty, tall and athletic, 
with broad shoulders, and a handsomely de- 
veloped His eomplexion was almost 
as fair delicate as a girl's, His forehead 
was wide and moderately high, and above it 
waved carelessly a profusion of light brown 
hair, His eyes were as blue as forget-me-nots, 
and there was an amount of tenderness in 
them and about the mobile mouth that was 
sadly contrasted with the wild and reckless 
expression of his countenance. 

e was Sir Hugh Chellis, the representa- 
tive of an old and proud Welsh family. Oa 
his coming of age, two years previous to the 
opening date of our story, he had found him- 
self the possessor of the family title and a re- 
spectable rent-roll in addition to a handsome 
bank-account. Tired of his quiet home, and 
desirous of seeing something of the world, as 
he phrased it, he had come up to London, 
joined a club, and surrounded himself with a 
host of gay companions, many of them as 
ignorant of the world as himeelf, but the 
larger number of them was of that class who 
prey upon their richer neighbours. His ex- 
travagances became unbounded. He indulged 
in Sybaritic entertainments, purchased a stud 
of blood horses that would not have done dis- 
credit to a prince, entirely supported for a 
time half a dozen of his new friends; and, in 
consequence, his bank account melted into 
nothing, his income was insufficient for his 
manifold wants, and he had at last been 
obliged to have frequent recourse to the usurer 
whom we have introduced to the reader. 

‘*I suppose, Sir Hugh,” said the usurer as 
the young Baronet’s hesitation still continued, 
after the lapse of a few moments, “ that yon 
have come for a farther loan?” 

‘* Yes, that isit!” reaponded Sir Haugh, 
with an attempt at carelessness, yet with 
plainly perceptible anxiety. ‘I called last 
week, you know, and you promised to cee 
about the loan to-day. Oan you let me have 


it?” 
(To be continued.) 
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LETTY’S LOVE STORY. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MR. BARKER AGAIN, 


Mz. Frrroxt proved to be wrong, for it was 
nearly a fortnight later before he sent word to 
Lettice, that if she would come to his office 
the next morning, she should see Barker. 

Panoctually at the time appointed, she made 
her appearance, 

“I thought you said the man would be 
here,” she remarked, disappointedly, as sho 
found herself alone with the solicitor. 

“Bo he will in half-an-hour's time,” 
rejoined Mr. Ferrol!. ‘I thought it better to 





customer to deal with, and requires some 





| see you before he came in. He is a ticklish 


degree of caution in the handling. Bzsides, I 


He had sensenly accomplished the task, | 





wanted to hear how much you were prepsred 
to give for any information that you may 
obtain from him.’' 

“ Will a hundred pounds be sufficient ?” 

“T should think so, A hundred pounds 
ought to satisfy him.” 

‘*Had you much difficulty in finding ons 
his whereabouts?” asked Letty, with some 
interest; for this réle of amateur detective 
was new to her, 

‘Not much. I felt pretty sure that as he 
had once appeared at Lady Alioia’s, he would 
be certain to turn up a second time, and I was 
right. I had the house watched, and when ha 
left it, a detective followed him to his lodg- 
ings. It was quite simple you see!” 

** And then what did you do?”’ 

‘‘T wrote and saked him to come and cali 
on me, but instead of doing so, he sent me s 
very cantiously worded reply, asking tha 
nature of my business. Then I went to seé 
him, and gave him my word, that no harm 
was intended him, and it was on that ander. 
taking that he promised to be here thig morn. 
ing.” 

“You madé no mention of my name?”’ 

“ Certainly not. If I had done so, it would 
probably have frightened him off, for hiz 
behaviour to you lays him open io a charge 
of conspiracy, and the consequences of that 
— be extremely unpleasant both for him 
and his principal.”’ 

When Barker came in, it was wiik his 
usual jaunty air, although his eyes were fali of 
Suspicious alertness. As the door closed 
behind him, and he was confronted by Leiticez. 
& yellow pallor spread itself over his face, and 
he made a hasty step towards the door, witb 
the intention of beating a reireat, 

Bat the lawyer was too quick for him, and 
quickly turned the key in the look. 

- Wait a minute, if you please, Mr. Barker. 
We have been at some pains to get you here, 
and it won't do to let you escape before onr 
business has been concluded,” 

Barker turned upon him angrily. 

‘* What do you mean by inducing me to put 
my head in a trap like this? I thought you 
| your intentions were friendly towards 
me!” 

‘* Bo they are, as you will see pressnily, if 
you will only be quiet, and control your 
impatience, This lady "—indicating Lettive— 
‘‘ wishes to put a few questions to you, and on 
your answers will depend our fasare dealings 
with you,” 

Barker sat down sullenly enough; buat casi 
@ glance, half bravado, half appealing, 
towards Lettice, who had remained silent 
while the lawyer addressed him, but who uowv 
said, quietly,— 

‘* You have nothing to fear, Mr. Barker, if 
you will only be candid with me. It is true, 
I have no reason to believe that you entertain 
friendly feelings towards me ; bat, at the same 
time, my desire is not to punish you for the 
treacherous part you played ; but éo find ont 
who instructed you, and what were the 
motives for my abduction. I am willing to 
give you the sum of one hundred pounds if 
you will make « fall confession of everything 
connected with my journey to London lass 
August!” 

The man's eyes sparkled greedily at the 
mention of the sum; but he did not reply 
quite directly. Either he bad qualms in 
betraying his employer, .or he was wondering 
whether it would not be possible to obtain 
terms from that employer, even more fayour- 
able than Lettice offered. 

*©On the other hand,” said Mr, Ferroil, 
interposing, ‘if you reject our offer, we oan- 
not promise that you shall get off soot free. 
Abduction is a very serious offence, let me tell 
you, and means imprisonment, if not ponal 
servitude, and you may be sure that we shai! 
find no diffioulty in getting you and your 
employer convicted.” > 

“Why do you say my employer? What 
makes you think I had one?” asked Barker, 
with blanched lips. 
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We do not think, we know!” oalmly 
respouded the lawyer. 

‘Tf you kuow, then you don’t require me to 

ell you,’’ was the dogged comment. 

‘‘ Yes, beoause your word would be snfficient 
proof for us not to seek another's. I don't 
moan to say that we can’t obtain corrobora- 

ion in any other way; but yours would be 
the easiest, and it is for that reason we have 
sought it. It remains with you to decide 
whether you accept our terms—a hundred 
pounds, and & promise to abstain from prose- 
outing you, or whether we at onca have a 
warrant issued for your apprehension on a 
criminal charge,” 

The quiet, jadicial tones of the solicitor 
appeared to have a great effect on Barker. He 
was silent for a few minutes, then he said, 
determinedly,— 

‘* All right, I'll make & clean breast of it. I 
don't like rounding on her; but when it’sa 
question of one’s own safety, one mustn't be 
too particular!" 

“Who is the ‘ her’ you allude to?” asked 
Letty. 

*' Lady Alicia Aldham !” 

The girl had expected the answer, and yet 
is gave her a curious shock, 

Mr, Ferroll retired quistly behind a high 
jeak and provided himself with paper and 
pen, in order to take notes of what followed, 
He deemed it best to leave the examination 
itself to Lettice, of whose acuteness he had a 
very high opinion, 

Che young girl was sitting in front of a writ- 
ing-table, facing Barker, her large eyes dark 

od thoughtfal, her chin resting on her hands. 

“You had better begin from the beginning,” 
she said, “and I can question you when it is 

efsary !"’ 

Very well; but before I begin, I should 
ike so see the promise of the money in black 
and white,” said Barker, shrewdly. 

Without a word Lettics drew from her 
pocket-book a blank cheque, and filled it in 
for the required amount, The sight of it 

emed to satisfy Barker, who after carefally 

camining it, put it away in his breast coat 
ocket, 

‘‘Now we are fair and square,” he 
remarked, recovering a good deal of his agsar- 
.n08 at the magical touch of the paper, “ and 
22 I am dealing with people of honour, I 
shan't mind so much. Let me gee, how shall 
L etart? Well, one day towards the end of 
last summer, I had a letter from Lady Alicia, 
asking me to call at her hote), and I went. I 
may mention that I had been her Iate 
huaband’s valet, and on more than one occa- 
sion have done little odd joba for my lady, 
that ehe wouldn’t care to have mentioned. 

“ §sill, she has always paid me as well as 
she could afford, so I don’s complain. When 
she told me what she wanted, I was rather 
,3tonished, for it was & queer sort of affair, 
and I didn’t quite seehow it was toend. She 
knew I had a brother who was captain of a 
merchant vessel, trading with Australia, and 
what she wanted me to do, was to arrange 
with him to take a young woman, yourself, 
mies,’’—bowing to Letty—*“ over there, when 

3 went his next voyage.” 

‘‘She said the young lady would object; 
at it would be easy enough to keep her quiet 
with drugs, and once abroad, there would be 
no more to be said. For this job, she would 
ive me and my brother a considerable sum. 
The lady was to be treated as well as circum- 
stances would allow, and I was to undertake 
vhat no actual harm came to her. 

‘*Now, it so happened that my brother 
would not start for a another month, and the 
question arose what was to be done with Mies 
Rufford—for that was the name mentioned by 
Lady Alicia—until the time came for getting 
ber aboard, 

‘We thought the matter over, and then I 
mentioned that my old mother—who had 
been Mr, Etlesmere’s housekeeper at the 
Grange—was going to leave there. and to take 
charge of an empty house called Rook’s Neat, 
that had belonged to my late master, Colonel 





Boerne nee 


Aldham ; but which had not been Ict since a 
mad woman murdered her husband there. 

“This would be the best place in the world 
to take the young Iady to, as it wae enclosed 
in high walls all round, and some distance 
away from any other house. So it was 
arranged, and Lady Alicia gave me a copy of 
& telegram I was to send to Miss Rofford, and 
also instructions about meeting the train, and 
taking her to Rook’a Nest.” Barker paused a 
moment. ‘ Have I told you all you want to 
Know?” he asked, with the air of a man 
conscientiously resolved to do his duty at all 
hazards, 

Lettice did not answer. She was deep in 
thought, She saw it all plainly now. Lady 
Alicia’s journey to Woodside to procure all 
the information she could ; her mancouvring 
to get Hubert ont of the way, and the aréfally 
concocted telegram. 

Tne plot had been a very clever one, and 
Lettice guessed its motive, Lady Alicia was 
in love with Hubert, and if only her rival had 
been shipped on board the vessel for Australia; 
the coast would have been clear, and she 
would have been free to invent some specious 
reason for Lettice's flight. 

Perhaps she would have successfally excited 
Hubert’s jealousy, and then, what more 
natural than that he should tarn to her for 
consolation ? é 

And even if her plans miscarried, she ran 
little risk of detection, for it had never entered 
into her calculations that Barker would betray 
her; and that was the only danger that she 
had to guard against. 

Mr. Ferroll’s voice roused our heroine from 
the reverie into which she had fallen. 

“T have put this man’s statement into 





writing, Miss Trevelyan, And if there is 
nothing elee you want to ask him, he can sign 
it and go.” 

Yes, there was one more question, and poor , 
Letty's lips grew pale as she put it. 

‘* Did Lady Alicia know of the presence of my 
sister at Rook’s Nest, when it was arranged I | 


should go there?" | 
“Oh, dear, no—never suspected it from 


beginning toend. I did not know it myself, 
until I went down to Rook’s Nest to prepare 
my mother for your arrival, I had no idea 
she had any one therewith her, and at first I 
was & good deal put about, when I heard of 


the lady and her little obild, for I thought it | 





well stay, and look after the house, until ha 
could let it.” 

Oddly enough the significance of thezg 
words did not strike Lettioe. She was think. 
ing she would like to look kee the little 
nameless grave of poor Marcia's baby, and pat 
some flowers on it, in memory of ita haplegg 
mother, as well as its own poor little self, 

She did not tell her reason to the lawyer, 
but she said she wished to go to Rook's Nest, 
and asked him if he would accompany her, 
-~ she had a natural dislike of venturing thera 

one. 

Ferroll thought the desire a strange one; 
but did not offer to combat it, Miss Trevel. 
yan was his best client, and that of itself was 
& very sufficient reason for falling in with ali 
her caprices. 

Barker offered to come with them, and 
show the way; but this proposal the solicitor 
declined, 

“If you give me the proper addreas,”’ he 
said, “ there will be no difficulty in finding the 
house!” 

And Barker, after writing is down on a 
piece of paper, and giving in addition various 
instructions as to the best road to take, lets 
the office, congratulating himself on the ease 
with which he had got himself out of an 
awkward dilemma, and at the same time 
earned a very nice little nest egg. 

An hour later, Lettics and Mr, Ferroll were 
being whirled along in a hansom towards 
Rook’s Nest, 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE VISIT TO ROOK'S NEST. 


Tue hansom pulled up in front of the 
green painted door that Lettice remembered 
so well, and Mr. Ferroll got out and gave a 
resounding ring at the bell. 

It was some time before it was answered, 
Indeed, the lawyer had repeated the ring 
twice, when the by no means agreeable vis- 
age of Mrs. Barker appeared at the opening, 
and that lady demanded in bellicose accents 
to know the business of the intruders, 

Lettice pointed to a large basket of white 
flowers she carried on her arm, 

‘*I want to put these on the little baby’s 
grave,” she said, simply. 

Either the words or the way they were 


might upset everything. Then mother said it spoken, disarmed the woman. She made no 
wouldn’s do anything of the sort, for the house | pretence of not understanding, buat stood 
was & big one, and it would be easy enough to quietly on one side, while Lettice and Mr. 
keep you two apart. We didn't know yon Ferroll entered, the latter lingering behind a 
were sisters, of course, although mother ; moment to tell the cabman to wait for their 
recognised you the minute you came in the return. - 
hall on the night of your arrival.” “I will walk through the grounds while 
By this time Barker had quite regained his | you do your errand,” he observed to Lettice, 
self-assurance, The cheque in his pocket had; with a certain delicate consideration that 
proved a wonderfal talisman! had always distinguished his intercourse 
“I think you'll admit that I took care you; with her. Then he added in a lower and 
were treated with every kindness and con-' more significant voice, ‘Bat I shall be 
sideration,” he went on, after a slight pause, | within call if you should want me.” 
and there was even a: touch of injured); Mrs. Barker followed the young girl to 
innocence in his voice, as of one whose merits the plantation which our readers will re- 
have not received due recognition, ‘I’m! member as the spot where Marcia and her 
gure no princess could have been looked after ' sister met, and there, to Letty’s surprise, 
better. That's what I’ve always said to my- ' she found the little mound of earth, on which 
self.” poor Marcia had been extended, covered with 
“ Except on the night that the young lady all sorta of blooming spring flowers—blac 
— pat in Mr, Ferroll, drily. forget-me-nots, purple pangios, fragrant white 
“I was not sorry she escaped,” declared ' pinks, and delicate little bells of campanula. 
Barker, unblushingly. ‘Of course, I hadto} She turned round to the housekeeper. °” 
fulfil my contract with Lady Alicia; but all; ‘ Who planted these?” sheasked, never for 
the came, I didn't like the job I had under-'a moment guessing the real solution of the 
taken. I did not, sir, I give you my word of mystery. 
honour!” | The woman looked at her half defiantly, 


‘Your what?” queried the lawyer, raising 
his eyebrows ; whereupon Barker coughed, and 
discreetly ignored the question. 

‘* Ag for the other young lady,” he con- 


half sheepishly. ; 
“J did, Is there anything wonderful in 
that?" 
“Nothing wonderfal perhaps, bat——" she 


tinued, ‘‘ I’m sure she had no reason to com-’' paused uncertainly. 


plain of being badly treated, for my mother 


bad grown quite fond of her, and fretted after | 


she had gone!" 
asked Letty, 


«Yes. Captain Aldham said she might aa 


“I suppose you think when people gets old, 
they have'nt got any human feelin's left in 


| ’em,” obeerved Mrs. Barker, in a quarrelsome 
“Tg your mother still at Rook's Nest?” | 


tone of voice, ‘ Bat p'raps when you're & 
bit older you'll find out your mistake. Aad if 
I didn’t care for that poor little, blessed baby, 
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as took her in my arms the minit she was 
porn, and washed and dressed her every day 
of her life, who would oare, I should like to 
know?” 

She stack her arms akimbo as she made 
this demand, bat there was a curious soften- 
ing in hor bleaxed, old eyes, ag if, with # little 
more provocation, tears would f 5 

Lettice knelt down, and laid her burden of 
lovely exotica, and tall lilies—all purest white 
—by the side of the little grave. 

Mrs, Barker watched her outicdsly, arid i¥ 
is hard to say what thoughtd chased 
other through her wicked old brain as shi 
loo#ed. 2 

“ Was that all you come for?" she asked, 
when the young girl rose to her feet, 

«Yes, What ovher reason shoald I have?" 

“E don’t Know. Bat ition't many people ad 
‘dé fate the thoublé over a little baby they 


never even saw." 7 
“You forget sé wad the child of iy onty 


oidver.” 
“ And you were fetid of your sister, I oa 
pote? Welk,” withoUl waiitog for Ber a 


“go you she was fond of 
you, sal oat ‘aby a tims, wher she wae 
off her head-=s0 to'e@y—Bave I heard Ker oall- 


ory; and tie way shé sdid if wae etiough to 
ao thvong yor heart just like a knife.” 

Mrs, Barkér Had not a very large heart, but 
what little sie had, Matoia had certainly con- 
strived to possess herself of, 

“ My sister told me you were good to her,” 
Lotty said, gravely, and yet sweetly withal, 
‘and I am gratefal to you for it.”’ 

Mes, Barkor looked suprised. This acsknow- 
ledgment was quite unexpected. 

“Sho said that, did she? Well, she wat a 
swess young thing, and I should’nt care to 
stand ia the shoes of them as wronged her, 
Captain Aldham may have a good deal to 
answer for in other ways; buat it strikes me 
that’s the business that will teil most agen 
tim when the Jadgment Day comes!” 

eae took a step backwards in her amaze. 
ment, 

“Whom did you say?” she exclaimed, 
Isiatly. 

“Captain Reginald Aldham-—who else 
should I say ? Ie was him:ae made het believe 
ahe waa hid lawfdlewedded: wife, when all the 
boy she was nothin’ of the sort, wasn't 
i ” 

Lettice’s braim reeled. She felt like one on 
the brink of @ precipice, whom a singte false 
step may betray into the depths below. And 
yet a& the same moment a strange, wild hope 
Waa springing up'in her heart, 

A suspicious look shot into Mrs, Barker's 
beady, black eyes, 

“Dida's you know it was him?” she 
demanded, sharply. 

Lettice did not reply to the question. In 
point of fact sie’ wae leaning against the trunk 
of & tree, sick and giddy. 

“You're: not agoin’ to faint, are you?” 
remonstrated her companion,.in lively alarm, 
“That's what I call stupid foolery, for a 
Woman #0 go faintin’ without so much as a 
minit’s warning, It's # goodish step to the 
house, remember, and I couldn't gebyou there 
all by myself,"” 

“IT am not going to faint,” said Lettice, 
recovering herself; ‘but you said something 
that gave me a shook!” 

She came over to the woman and put both 
her hands on her shoulders, while she looked 
down into her eyew. 

“Aa you’ Hope f6¥ mercy, teH rhe the 

lo » impressive 


trutl!’ she exot#imed: in a low, 
tone; =‘! Wad’ Regiiald Aldham’ my sister's 
Mrs. Barker Ketithtdd a moment, Sie had 


lover?” 
taken if for granted that Lettics Knew the 
trath, otherwise she would certainly rot Have 


gone out of Het way to inforr her. 

Barely,” cried Lettice; sternly, “ encugh 
misery, ard wronp, ard shame Hag 
this wretched Wosinest alfeady, witliod! ar 





innocent mun bewrittg & guilty one’s burden | 





If you cared for my sister—and I believe you 
did—I implore you io sell ms the real facts of 
the case. I know I oammot compel you to do 
80, but I speak to you féom fhe level of our 
common humanity, agone woman to another. 
If you could assure me shat Reginald Aldham 
was the man who was answerable for my 
sister’s unhappiness, you would lift a heavy 
burden from my hearé!” 

No woman—or man cither for that matter 
—is wholly impeyvious to the divine sentiment 
of pity, and Mrv. Barker) had already shown 
that a spark of :#§ had been kindled in her 
heart by Maroia’s sad fate. 

Anosher spark struck fire at thé contact of 
Lettice’s impassioned appeal; but it was not 
strong enough fo ovéroome that ruling passion 
of old age—avarics. 

‘‘ Look her,” sie said, deliberately, ‘‘ may 
be I can self you Miére of your sistey than you 
know, and niay BS my knowlddge ig worth 
wee Wit sive you inolitedfo pay me 

‘or i¢ 7?" 

' AnyViiig—everything!" incoherently. 

* That tigate jas) nothing dtiatl, and it 
we're going $6 do Btsiness, we may ag well do 
it in a bosinededike way. Will you give me 
ten pounds?” 

The requés? Wad not an exorbitadt one, bat 
thie must nof be set down to Mrs. Barker's 
natural modesty, Rather was it due to the 
fact that she Brew nothing of Liettides 
sudden accession’ of fortune, and believed hex 
to be still &@ poor governezs, to whoo? ten 
pounds répresented avery considerabic amount, 

Lettice chanded to Kuve two five-pound 
notes in her purde, She took them out and 
held them ve the woman's eys. 

“ Tasy shall be yours if you will tell mie 
everything you know.” 

Mrs, Barker nodded approvingly. Basiness 
conducted on theze lines met with her full 
approbation. 

‘Very well, then, I will. Captain Ald- 
ham’s ont of the country now, and it's not 
very likely he'll ever come back, so it won’t 
make much difference to him, one way or 
other, For my part I never thought it quite 
fair that he should take Mr. Hilesmere’s name 
af all, and pertieapy if Mr, Lilesttiere bad 
treated me ag he ought I should have told 
him about is. But he didn’s. We never got 
on well toge#iier, me-and hint, and it ended in 
his telling mel had better leave the Grange. 
That reminds me. I always thought it wae 
you ag put him up to it!” 

‘Then you thought wrong,” retarned 
Lettice, Hastening in her own interests to 
dispel thie illusion. ‘' I never once mentioned 
your nanie to Mr. Ellesmere,’ 

Mrs, Barker looked at her keenly, but the 
clear grey eyes met hers with such perfect 
candour innocence that shé was ap- 
parently convinced of their owner’s veracity. 

“Then it wag Sir Wilfred Aldhan,” she 
said, and in this idea she wag right. “ How- 
ever, thaf’s neither here nor there. When 
your sister first came to the Grange and in- 
quired} for Mr, Ellesmere he was away in 
London, but I took her in, poor thing! be- 
cause I could see she wad ready to drop with 
fatigue, and there was something in her fave 
that would have moved # stone’ to pity. That 
very night her baby wad born, and the next 
morning jadras I wae goirig to telegraph for 
Mr, Huber¥, who should come in to the 
Grange but Captaity Aldham. It seeme he 
had had @ letter froxdi the lady, saying she 
was conting to ty and find him, and he had 
guessed’ re ahie-was. E 

“T agked him’ bow it was she knew him 
as Mr. Elitsmére; sid He said there were’ 
reasons why he wished to’ keep his real name’ 
seores from her, and he had adopted Mr. 
Ellesmere’ because’ she happened to see a 
card in hit potket bearing shat name, and 
had at ofive’ jamped at-thie conclusion thay if 
war Bis; , 

‘He begged me not’ to-undective her, and 
—well, he nitude if worth my while to hold 


‘* When Mr. Eiiesmere oame home of courga 
we had #0 arrange some tals to account for 
her beitg there, though we took care he 
should not see her, so I told him it waa a 
nieoa of mine whose husband waa a seafaring 
man, and he never made any farther inquiries 
about her. 

“ As for her she kep? nearly always to her 
own room, 80 she never once saw him, and 
Captain Aldham used to come when he kusw 
Mr, Ellesmere was out, Ons night she gave 
us & fright by going off siove to Aldnam 
Mount, but luckily for himself Oaptain Aid. 
ham saw her, and brought her hack, He was 
only just’ in time, for Mr. Elicsmere came in 
ten minutes afterwards, and the Captaia bad 
to wait till he went to bed before startin, 
back for the Mount, I always knew the thing 
would end badly, and I waen'# 4 bi¥ surprised 
to hear that the poor young lady had thfown 
herself into the river.” 

“From whom did you hesr it?” asked 
Lettics, hoarsely, while she shaded her eyes 
with her hand. 

“From Captain Aldbam himself. He came 
up hers a little while aftex you left, and I 
bd e668 & man so obsnged in ali miy lite, 

fold me he had seen an account of the 
‘suicide in the paper, add if gave a desoription 
of Mhé hat the girl bad thrown off befora che 
madé@ her jamp from the bridge. He re- 
ooghived the description at once, and came up 
héré to make imquiries. Well, I allays sold 
hind he'd get paid out for his deception; and 
#0 HS waz, or elee I'm very much mistaken, ' 

Ashe finiwhed speaking Ferroll sppeared 
front behind the trees, 

" Are you néerly ready? ho said, address- 
ing hiniself to Lettice. ‘‘ Time is getiing cu," 

She gave Hiat sorac mechanical snawer ; 
what if was she never knew, and permitica 
him to put her in the cab again, Her face was 
stern and set, and there was an expression ia 
her eyes that made the eclicitor iook at her 
uncomfortably from time to time. 

Bat she did not speak, except when Londen 
was reached, to intimate that the hansom wags 
to put her down at her own home. 

As she entered the hall Lady Alicia met her, 
battoning the eighth bation of her long Suide 
gloves, preparatory to going for a dzive in the 

x 


“Why, where on earth have you been?” 
she exdlaimed, ‘I have been wondering what 
could have become of you!”’ 

Bat without a word Lettice swept by 
upstairs, and my lady gazed after her rather 
an 


easily, 

“ Living with that girl is almost as bad as 
living near a voloano!’’ she muttered, with a 
slight shrug of her silken shoulders: ‘‘ Oue 
never knows what is going to happen next!” 

Oxce'in her own room; Lettioe sank down 
on her Knees on the floor, and buried’ her face 
in her hands, Everything was clear to her 
now. Reginald’s guilt, Marcie’s mistake, and 
her own irrétrievable folly. How oconld she 
ever have believed Habert capable of ench bae 
treachery. Hubert, whose only fault was’ a 
too great‘love for herself? 

‘‘ And now I have driven him away, and 
made him hate'mie!’’ she oriel out, with an 
utter despair, dry eyed, but miost pitiful to 
witness; ‘I have robbed hint of dis inheris- 
ance, I have scorned Hig love, I have debased 
him avid myself by believing this wickedness. 
How shall f ever redeent my sin?” 

Again her head sank in her arms, and great, 
hear¥-rending sobs’ burst from her bostm, 
Surely no woman's lot had ever been ao’ cruel 
OE aie ee ei 


That sare night Lettive, having excused 
hereelf from appearing at dinner, came’ dowa 
into tHe drawing-room, where Lady Alicia‘was 
pitting at the lace-shrouded window, looking 
out into the darkness of the park beyond, and 
yawning idly’ over tHe lavt new novel from 

adie's, 

She was verg avery with Lettice, inssmach 





my tongue. Sol did, and av your sister was’ 
nov fit (0 be moved, she'stayed on with me, | 


1a that 


young Iady’s vagaries had condemned 
her to a solitary evening af home, when they 
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>t \BEGINALD FELL ON Hi§ ESEES, AND BUBIED HIS FACE IN MARCIA'S DBESS.” 
mist: 
net both might have been amusing themselves at “We need not discuss my appearance,” | you, presenting you at Court, taking you ont 
, the opera ; and my lady was not one of those | observed the young girl, coldly, ‘‘ since I have | to B mee hee that you orn would 
‘oe BS persons given to the enjoyment of their own | a much more im * matter to speak | otherwice have entered, making you the 
abet. e0ciety. about. How long did you take this house | fashion, and then you turm round upon me 
a Besides this, Lettice had been absent more | for?" thus! Talk about a viper that stings the 
» ae or lesa all day, and had not even seen fit to ‘*Dear me, you are really very abrupt! | hand that fed it! You have treated me worse 
rif he explain where she had been to, which was &| You ought to remember that it;was taken for | than that a thousand times!” 
. ‘ slight on Lady Alicia, and one that she was | three months.” Over the tired pallor of Letty’s face there 
. i inclined to resent deeply. * And that three months expires at the end | flitted the ghost of & bitter smile. 
>} The worst of it was, however, that Lady 


Alicia dared not say much to her young com- 
panion, for Lettice was her goose with the 


a: golden eggs, and my lady was much too wise 
ae Jat to risk offending her. 
te Therefore her whims and caprices had to be 


put op with and smiled upon, when, in one 
person's opinion at least, they deserved 
nothing so much as a good scolding. 

**I should like to shake her, haughty little 
upstart as she is!’’ said my lady to herself, 
viciously, and she grasped hold of the silver 
and ivory paper knife that was lying on her 
lap, in a highly suggestive manner. “I wish 
1 were one of those Eastern empresses we read 
about, who can do what they like to their 
eubjects, and she were my slave——” 

Sne did not finish her sentence, because the 
entrance of its object interrupted it; but from 
ihe expression in her face it may be guessed 
thai under the conditions mentioned Lettice 
would have had a pretty bad time of it. 

“Ab!” she said, half turning round, and 
} emiling her sweet, conventional smile, ‘‘ so you 
have had enough of sulking all by yourself 


ye ey >, 
Aad 


- - se er 
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‘Gn? 


a upstairs, and have seen fit to take pity on my 

Se loneliness. Iam glad of it, for 1 was begin- 
ce aw ning to feel bored,” 

es Lettice made no answer, but came and 

a 44 stood in front of my lady, jast where the soft 


silver light of a lamp shone fally upon her. 
aed Lady Alicia gave a little scream as ehe saw 
fe £ how white and set her features were. 
t “Good Heavens!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
bave you been doing to yourself? You look 
lize a nineteenth century ghost! ” 





of Jaly?" 

‘*Yes, We decided to go to Cowes then, 
and have some yatching. Why do you ask?” 

‘Because something has occurred which 
will alter all my plans, and as a consequence, 
yours also. To-morrow I leave, but before 
going, I wish to come to definite arrangements 
with you.” 

My lady sank back amongst her downy 
cushions with a small shrick. 

“You are going to be married!” she 


“No, but I am going to earn my own living 
again.” 

My lady looked at her with wide open blue 
eyes. 

‘* Are you mad?” she said, 

‘Far from it. I have been mad, I think, 
but I am sane enough now. I am going to 
place the whole of my fortune in the hands of 
Mr. Maxwell, who is I believe, Hubert Eiles- 
mere’s solicitor, and then it will behove me to 
apply for a situation as governess, as I shall 
be practically penniless. Under these cir. 
cumstances I don't suppose it at all likely that 
you will care to continue our partnership, 
even if I were inclined to do so—which I am 
not.” 

Lady Alicia gazed helplessly before her. 
So far as she was concerned the world might 
be coming to an end for the bouleversement 
was just as terrible. Tears of impotent 
anger started to her eyes. 

* You are treating me abominably!” she 
exclaimed, with no attempt to control her 
rage. ‘Here havel been doing my beat for 





“Do you think so? I'm afraid I am of 
opinion that anything I may owe you is wiped 
off by the remembrance of your little plot 
with James Barker, If I refrain from pub- 
lishing your share in that matter you can 
hardly accuse me of nonconsideration for your 
feelinge.’’ 

My lady said not a word—neither of sur- 
prise, shame nor denial, Deaning back againit 
the pale blue satin damask of cushions, 
she looked at Lettice with a strange expreseion 
of baffled enmity in the turquoise depths of 
her eyes; then she got up abruptly and left 


the room, 

Fate had not been kind to Lady Alicia on 
the whole. She was pretty, she was clever, 
she was heartless—and yet she had not com- 
pelled success! 


(To be continued.) 








Sooner or later there was bound to be & re- 
action against the excessive bustle, publicity, 
and accompaniments of the matrimonial cere- 
mony as practised for some years past, A little 
town in New South Wales has the distinction 
of inaugurating the new era in this respect. 
There the fashionable time for approaching 
the hymeneal altar ia between 11 pu. and 
2 am., when everything is quiet, and the 
happy pair are free from intrusive crowds and 
critical observations. The only person whois 
to be commisserated in this new departure 18 
the clergyman. The minister in this particu- 


| lar town bas already begun to growl. 
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NOVELETTE.) 
A BRIDAL GIFT. 
eR 
CHAPTER I. 


A sumMzR morning in Boulogne. A hot 
Jane morning, when the fierce rays of the 
sun beat down mereilessly on the white houses 
With their green jalousies, on the roughly 
paved roads, on the great cathedral, on the 
busy market.place in the Haute Ville, where 
even the habituées, the dark-skinned gipsy- 
like women, were fain to creep into any nook 
that afforded a little shelter from the heat 
and glare, and to long for the evening when 
they would be able to mount their patient 
donkeys, and betake themselves to their homes 
away out in the country, where it was all 
cool, and green, and fresh, and the uneavoury 
tniffs from the harbour could not offend their 
nostrils, 

Of course it was better on the old grey 
hoary walls. There one got all the benefit of 
any breeze that might be blowing across the 
sun-gemmed, shining waves, dotted here 
and there with sails, looking like huge white- 
Winged birds, and so pleasant for the eye to 
rest on the smooth green alleys, green with 
all the freshness of early summer, that 
siretched away on either side, and to watch 
the trees that swayed hither and thither in 
the gentle breeze, 

A young girl, who sat in a quiet, shady 
aoe of the old ramparts, seemed to fiad it 
pleasant, Bhe lay back against a little 
hillock, her lithe brown hands, clasped one 
Within the other, supporting her head, her 
Je fixed on the busy, picturesque town 
be Ow, with its tumult of life and movement, 
k gitt with the shining jewelled waters, that 
faved gently ‘neath the sun’s bright rays. 

N he was a very pretty girl—remarkably £0. 

0 one, that is no man, would pass her by 
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[BEINES, AS HE LOOKED AT BLANCHE, KNEW THAT HE WOULD NEVER LOVE ANY OTHEB.] 


without bestowing a second’ glance on the 
bright piquante face. She was petite, with a 
clear dark skin, tinged on lip and cheek, with 
the richest carmine ; ker hair was jet black, 
and waved and curled over her forehead, as 
one often sees a young child’s do; her level 
brows were black also, and delicately 2. 
cilled, while her eyes were soft and liquid as 
& houri’s, of a deep velvet brown hue, and when 
she raised the long-lashed lids that made 
them look deeper and darker, they absolutely 
startled the beholder with their loveliness, 
though a wistfal look lurked in their liquid 
~—. 
er features were slightly irregular, yet s0 
piquante and  soge that one forgot their 
irregularity. Her chin was dimpled like a 
sieht and her b np seen _——e F ae 
ightly parted pouting crimson lips, wonder- 
fully white even. Her hands and feet 
were very small, and beautifully modelled, 
while the outline of her bust gave promise of 
maturing into voluptuous fulness, and the 
pose of her slender throat, and dainty head 
were perfect. 

Perfect, indeed, thought the red-trousered 
officers who passed by, and the Englishmen 
who sauntered lazily along, but received not 
80 much as a glance from those soft, dark 
orbs. Blanche Seymour was absorbed in a 
day dream, such a day-dream as girls in their 
teens love to indulge in, the central figure of 
which is nearly always a man—young, hand- 
some, and with a strong dash of romance 
about him. 

Now, the hero of whom Blanche was 
dreaming was one Olaud Reine, a French- 
man by birth, and half a Frenchman by 

entage, for his father was a Gaul though 

is mother had been one of John Ball's 
daughters, and a handsome specimen of 
the tribe, whose looka had descended to 
her only child, though she had little else to 
leave him. So Claud could speak French as 


well ag he could English, and English as well | 





as French. He knew every hole and corner 
of artistic Paris quite as wellas he did every 
hole and corner of artistic London, and was 
hand and glove with as many British artiste 
as French ones, for he wielded the brush and 
palette himself, and was a painter of no mean 
order, and in every respect was a curious 
blending and mixture of the two nations, and 
above all a wonderfully fascinating fellow, 
when he chose to exert his rare power, and 
charm those he marked for victory. 

Blanche long ago had fallen under the 
spell. He had been her hero from early 
childhood, as long back as she could 
remember, some ten or twelve years. Her 
father, like Reine, was an artist, and the two 
had met when Claud was a mere boy study- 
ing art in Rome, the acquaintance resulting 
in a olose friendship, though the two men 
were totally different in every respect. 

The younger man strong mentally, morally, 
— with a wonderfal power to 

elineate faces faithfally,in his long, sinewy 
hands; the elder man was weak and irreso- 
lute, easily led with no fixety of purpose. 
One of those aimless, inane beings who wander 
through life missing golden opportunities, 
losing every good chance, never making & hit, 
frittering away what income they possess in 
a useless, senseless fashion, bringing poverty 
and want on all those nearly connected with 
them, 

Mr. Seymour had no moral backbone, . He 
had talent, but > a — “4 —_ oy ote 
apply it properly. e worked only 5 
a ‘nals when the spirit moved him, and 
the spirit that generally moved him was 
brandy neat. Not that be was ever per- 
ceptibly intoxicated; but to gain the fillip 
necessary to undertake any work be bad been 
in the habit of taking nips of cognac, and the 
habit grew and grew, until like a veritable 
old man of the sea, it could not be ehaken cff, 
and made serious inroads on a constitution 


never very robust. 
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At thirty he had marriod a beanutifal 
Spaniard he had first seen applanding at a 
bull-fizht in Madrid, and the only fruit of 
this marriage was Blanche, fortunately, for 
his income, never large, dwindled to extremely 
narrow limits under the combined influences 
of his own mismanagement, and his wife's 
extravagance, 

They had led a nomadic life, wandering 
over Earope in search of the beatifal and 
picturesque, now spending the summer in 
$ ss the b— es Me ne sagtime 
winter at Rome, on int Dn 
to Sicilly, or offe of the other lovely in 
the Meditevrandan sea, or g northwards 
into Germany, Atitria, oF mark, D 


- a thrée 8 they had anchored a’ 
oulogne — shady, charming 
Boulogne — ploweegu, had tin 00 low to 


parmit of travel, and also betause Mrs. Sey- 
monur’s health declined —_— and negessi- 
tated absolute rest and quiet. Their cottage 
was on the outtkir#s of the town, and was 
surrounded by a leafy garden, and here Mrs. 
Seymour had breathed her last, sixteen 
months before, to the inexpreasible grief of 
her child, and the more subdued regrets of 
her husband, whose feelings absinthe and 
brandy bad somewhat dulled and deadened. 
Reine and Seymour kept up a desultory 
kind of correspondence, and the former never 
failed to visit Boulogne some three or four 
times in the year, always coming from there 
when he went to England. So Blanche had 
never lost sight of the hero of her youthful 
days, who always proved himself a typical 
hero in the way of bringing her chocolates 


snd bonbons, and any litéle trifle which he | 


thought would please her, such nick-nacks ag 





‘Likes it! Why?’ amazement depicted 
on every feature of his handsome face. 

‘‘ She—she—brings him brandy,’’ faltered 
Blanche, the carmine deepening on her cheek, 

“The old wretch! She ought to be sitoi!” 
ejaculated Reine, angrily. “That accounts 
for much that has puzzled and bewildered 
me. I could not understand the pater allow- 
ing her visits at the cottage." 

“Especially so soon,” sighed Biwiiche, 
touching her black dress with off 

“OF course he léathes her?” 
Reine, befween the piffs at his pipe, 


“T dott know,” 
: = is at dtterly 


“ fr) ought tor 
old womi@n, and 
myth,” 

Bl hg og 
hie cont-sleeve,  it—if the pater slioald misery 

“My child, surely there i¢ a6 question of 
thet? No fear of suc a if 

‘Tt don’t know,’ said Blanche again; ber 


face sndd pale, her’ ore wist- 
fal usual, ‘ times I fear therd is. 
She traded on hie weakness.” 

“T gee’ said the young mam. ‘She is 


mobkisg herself néoesdary to him in a way.” 

“ Yes)” nodding the dark carly head, ‘‘and 
in the very Worst way. Ob! it will kill bimif 
it goe# on,” afd a séb broke from the pretty 
lips, and tw great toars twinkled like dia- 
monds on the dark lashes, threatening to fall 
and course down the damask oheeks every 
instant, 

“* Chere petite,” murmured Reine, a very 
tender lock in his eyes as he stretched out a 


| great sun-browned hand and laid it on the 


he knew she had no chance of getting from | 


anyone else; and these presents, won from her 
gratitude, if not a warmer sentiment, and she 
and Reine were excellent friends. 

Too good, proper and prim British maérons 
would bave said, now that she was growing 
up, leaving childhood with all its innocent 
hopes and pleasures behind, going forward 
into that enchanted Iand where love lurks 
amid the flowers and thorns ready to pierce 
the hears with his sharp, wounding darts. 

“ Well, petite, enjoying the dolce far niente?” 
gaia a voice at Blanche's elbow, and, turning 
with a little start, she saw the artist standing 
beside her. 

“Ah, Monsieur Cland,” she said, in her 
soft, sg voice, with a slight frown drawing 
together her pencilled brows, “It ig not 
well, it is mauvais tres mauvais.” 

“ My child, what is wrong now?" he asked, 
ea throwing himself down at her 
Teet. 

“She is there again,” throwing her head 
back with a little gracefal gesture, the grace 
of which action was not lost upon the artist. 

‘‘Madame Brun?” interrogatively he in- 
quired. 

“* Madame Bran,” affirmatively she replied. 

“Tt locks aa — the old cat méfns 
Dusiness,"’ he observed, after a pause, pulling 
rather a disteputable-looking pipe out of the 
pocket of his shabby and truly artistic velve- 
seen coat and proceeding to orant it full of 
tobacco. 

‘‘I am afraid so,” agreed the girl, dolefally. 

“ Can’t you put a stopper on it?” he asked, 
looking at her as he etrack a match and ap- 
plied it to the pipe. 

“What oan I do?” she asked, rather des- 
pairingly. 

Tarn her out!" 

‘No good. She doesn’t cara in the least, 
Comes back!” 

‘‘ When you are out?” 

“When I am ont,” noddingithe dark. 
treseed, dainty head. 

‘Cool |’’ 

“She bag not the elightest idea of good 
manners." 

‘“ And the guv'nor, what does hé:cay to it?” 

“II am afraid he likes it,” she acknow- 
ledged, rather reluctantly. 





little one resting lightly on hia coat-sleeve, 
‘you musé not worry. You will make yoar- 
self ill, and then there will be no one to 
protect the pater from this fiend in female 
arr Think the best of it. Make the best 
of it.” 

‘Ah, there is no best. It ia all horrible, 
and I\fear dread the worst,” with a shudder 
that shook her elight form from head to foot. 

‘For bis sake," giving her hand an en- 
couraging pat. ‘ Think of him, not of your- 
self, You are hie guardian smegel, his only 
defences, Without you he-would be utterly 
lost, always remember that.” 

** Yes, you are right,” she said, suddenly, 
dashing the tears from her eyes with a proud 
gesture, “I mus) be brave and strong for 
his sake, and yet—and yet my heart fails me 
sometimes when I see Madame Bran wel- 
comed with a warm smile, while I get nothing 
but a frown. It is so hard, so terribly hard!” 

‘OF course, of course,” he assented, sooth- 
ingly. ‘Still, you must have patience and 
combat her with her own weapons.” 

‘* She is deceitful, and a liar!" she broke 
out, vehemently. ‘She tell the pater terri- 
ble untruthfal things about me, and—-he—he 
—I think believes sometimes. Is it not 
horrible? Believes that I, his only child, do 
wicked, unwomanly things—thisgs I should 
blash only to think of,” 

“She certainly ought to be shot!" re. 
marked Reine, rather a savage glitter in hig 
biue eyes, as ¢ h he would willingly have 
undertaken the slaughter of such vermin. 

“If she would only go away,” sighed 
Blanche, 

‘She won't. She is indigenous to the soil, 
This is her native place. Hereshe was born, 


here she will die, let us hope before she reaches’ 


& very ripe old age!” 

‘* What can she want to. miarry the pater 
for?” went on the girl, staring across the 
sunlit breadth of jewetled waters, to where, in 
the far dietance, a white streak showed the 
white chalk cliffs of Old England. “ He isn’t 
young now, and though I think him a dear, I 
know to other people he must seent grey and 
old, and world-worn, and thea we are poor, 
s0 poor!" and the dark eyes left the danving, 
jewelled waves, and glance down at the 
sbabby black frock, that was too short in the 


sleeves, and too séanty in the skirt, and) 





eve Mer money © sie 


‘ ee | 
decidedly many months behind tha Prevailing 
mode, ‘‘She must know that, She is often 
there at our dinner when Susanne has Nothing 
—nothing to set before us save a little soupe 
maigre and & manchet!”™ 

** Of course she knows is, ohild,” said Reing 
briskly. ; 
* Who wouldn't,” he added, in & marmoy 
to himself, “‘ who was at all behind the ecenes? 
Bat what does etie cure?” he continued aloud 
oe, a charcutiere, who, if she 
as Pp of Bologna sausage and pic 
pork to be al i wee i 


Dake of Brompton, and she would boast for 
ever of her connection with the nobility to alj 
the butchers, bakers, and candlestick mitkers 
of her tance. To such’ a it 
would be an éverlasting joy |” 

“Oht" extlaimed Blanche, with » gasp, 
fixing the lovely gazelle-like orbs on her vom. 
panion's handsome, angry faos, ‘do you think 
she watts t0 marry him for that?" 

‘* Moat cértainly I do!” 

‘* Thent—then,” she cried, fariously, “] 
shall tarn democrat, and hate the mere name 
of aristocrat for ever, and,"’ she added, with 
almost ludicrous pathos, ‘I have been s0 
proud to think the dear pater was» gentleman 
with some of the best, purest, and oldest blood 
in England ia his veins! "’ 

“And there is no reason why you should 
not continue to be proud of it," said Reine, 
* ThinE no more of the matter. Let us talk 
of a more pleasant sabject—ourselves, I want 
to hear ali you have done sinos I saw you 
yesterday, all that you are going to do through 
the autumn and winter, and when you are 
going to le} me finish that sketch of yon on 
the seashore;"' and then the conversation 
drifted into pleasanter channels, and the girl's 
eyes grew bright, and her lips smiling as she 
listened to her hero, and answered his ques- 
tions, only when the clook in the ancient 
tower of Godfroi de Bouillon boomed ont two, 
she sprang to her fees with the agility of a 
fawn, and giving her companion a hurried 
adieu, flow off swift and-light-as a bird, 

“ Dear little thing,” murmitred Reine, ashe 
knocked the ashes out of the disreputadie pipe, 
and consigned it to one of the many pookets 
in hia shabby coat. “ What a time she will 
have of it when shat old brate is installed at 
the cottage as mére! Howl wish I was rich! 
What an uvlucky fellow I've been, or is it 
that I've thrown away my chances, because 
there was no keen incontive to make a homs, 
to keep what Iearne@? If I had a home now 
to take her to. Bat—there—pah! I ama 
fool!" and Ke stroHed off to the nearest 
restaurant in anything save his’ usaal amiable 
careless mood, 


ee 


OHAPTER II, 


Witt all her haste Blanche did not reach 
the cottage before the midday meal was com- 
menced. 

As ahe entered the little shabbily- furnished 
room, where they had their mreals, she sav 
her father seated at one side of the table, and 
opposite him was Madame Bran, her greasy 
black curls quivering and dancing at eact 
movement of her head, ber beady, sloelike 
eyes twinkling as she gazed serosa at ber 
vis-@ vis, hex podgy, be-ringed, not over clean 
hands, spread ont on the table-clotli, as she 
listened to what her hosf wae'saying between 
the sips he took ata big tumbler of brandy- 
and-water that stood at hig side, while 
Susanaie, the amoiént bonne, who had been 
Blanohe’s nourriee, an@ Kad followed their 
fortuues for the Iast\severitéen years, stood 
scowling darkly a+ the intruder, whom she 
— ag thoroughiy as ber young mistresi 

i 
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«Ab, ma la plus chére,” exclaimed Madame, 
lieing she podgy hands with a gesture of wel- 
come. ‘Bo thou comest at last, in time for a 
iectle bit, @ taste Of this cheeken I brought 
thy dear fathare, to temps his appeetite. Poor 
deare, he vant somesing ver nice,” and she 
cast @ look of contempt at poor Sasanne’s 

supe maigre, Which was little more than hot 
water favoured with onions, and having afew 
qegetables floating aboutinit. 

“J don’t want any of your chicken, thank 
you,” responded Blanche, shortly, a frown 
drawing together her level black brows, as she 
went over to her father, and bending down, 
imprinted a kiss on his forehead. 

“Well, my dear, where have you been?"’ 
ho asked, affably, his tem having been 
sooshed pro tem. by the brandy, mixed rather 
strong by Madame Brun’s gy hands. 

“Ont on the ramparts, pater. It was 
delightfal! I wish you had been there,” she 
caid, smiling at him, as she sat down, and 
drew towards hera bowl of Susanne’s despised 
soup, whereat the bonne grinned delightedly, 
and cast @ glance of triumph at the visitor, 
who returned it with a glare of defiance, 

“ All very well for you, Blanche, to idle,” 
he returned, with an induigent air; ‘but 
remember, I have to work, or we shall have 
20 home over our heads.” 

“Have you been working very hard?" she 
inquired. 

“Hard! Ciel!” exclaimed the widow, turn- 
ing her sloe-black eyes towards the grimy 
ceiling. “ The deare creature goes for to keel 
nimselt wid de work, and no need when von 
fond heart, vould geeve all she possess to sec 
him happy and at ease!" 

Mr. Seymour looked slightly foolish as the 
little greasy-curled, Datch vrau like female 
cave vent to this outburst, but the thought of 
the big bottle of brandy she had brought him, 
and the fowl staffed with champignons, made 
him smile at her benignly. After all, though 
her hair was redolent of mutton fat, and her 
hands not of the cleanest, she could dress a 
bird to a turn, and the fare she provided was 
& decided improvement on Sasanne’s watery 
soups and tough omelettes, and the broken- 
down artist was a bit of a gourmand, and the 
widow pandered to his weakness in a shame. 
leas fashion. 

“Oh, so, 80, my child,"’ he said, with an 
— of ease and carelessless he did not 
86h. 

“Then you had better not do any more to- 
day,’’ aaid the girl eagerly. ‘Come out with 
me, and we will go for a long walk into the 
country.” 

“A friend of mine, a ver resch man, come 
for to see your fathare,”’ said Madame, har- 
riedly, “He vant peectures, good peeotures 
for his house, and I tell vot beauties M. Sey- 
mour paint. So he come dis afternoon.” 

“Yes, Blanche, my dear,” sgreed her 
lather. “ Madame Brun has been kind enough 
to say a good word for me to her friend, and 
I must not lose such an opportunity." 

“Very well, father,” said the girl, rather 
coldly, and she did not open her lips again 
daring dinner, while the instant the last 
crumb of the odoriferous cheese, madame had 
produced from a worsted-work retioule, which 
hung on her arm, and banged about. as she 
used her fork, which, by the way was not 
olten, for she infinitely preferred her fingers, 

sing More used to them, and finding them 
more convenient, was consumed, she rose and 
Went out to the shady garden, which was a 
iangle of all manner of sweet-smelling blooms, 
followed by Susanne, who gave utterance to 
some blasphemous expressions in connection 
With the tat widow, that were the reverse of 
datéering, 

About an hour later as Blanche’ stood by 
the little green entrance gate, culling a bouquet 
from a rosebush that grew near it, she saw 

&0 extremely well-dressed man coming 
towards the cottage with the sir of one who 
—_ not know whether he is going right or 


His hat and his hoots were of the’ shiniest, 





his clothes of the most fashionable cut, his 
lavender tie was of 5 delicate shade, while his 
gloves were of & pale primrose hue, and fitted 
as only # French glove oan fis. Nevertheless, 
despite the fine plumage, he did not look like 
a gentioman. There was a bourgeois air about 
him, from the crown of his sleek, close-oropped 
black head to the tips of his shiny patent 
leather boots. He was under, rather than 
over middle height, inclining to embonpoint 
about the region of the waist. His sallow 
face was clean-shaven, save for a heavy, black 
moustache, and a little imperial thas decorated 
his chin, and his age was about forty-six, fall 
thirty years older than the lovely girl who 
stoed with the big bunch of creamy roses in 
her hand, regarding him, she hadly knew 
why, with some curiosity, 

“Pardon me, mam’selle,” he said, in very 
good English, “butam I right in supposing 
Monsieur Seymour lives here?" and he lifted 
his bat with the air of a would-be man of 
fashion, and yet the action, like the man, 
lacked the true hall.mark of good-breeding, 

ann are right, he lives here,” she rejoined, 
c . 
“ And is he within?" 

‘' Yes, my father is at hcme,’’ and drawing 
back the latch she let him in, little knowing 
then how his life and hers were to be bound 
up together in the future—that dim, mys- 
terious future—which, fortunately for us poor 
morials, is hidden by an impenetrable veil. 

“Thank you, mam’selle,” ho said, with 
another flourish of his shiny hat. ‘‘ I presume 
I address Mam’selle Seymour ?”’ 

* Yes.” 

‘*] was not aware m’sien had a daughter. 
Madame Brun, who gained me permission to 
come and see your father’s pictures, did not 
mention your name!” 

‘‘I am beneath Madame Brun’s notice,” 
she said, icily, as she walked beside him up 
the narrow garden path, for he showed no 
disposition to move without her. 

‘* Ah!” was all he said, but his bold, black 
eyes dwelt on her beautiful face with an un- 
disguised look of admiration till they neared 
the cottage, when Madame, catching sight of 
them, rushed out with a little scream, her 
wiry curls quivering, her full skirts flying out 
her podgy hands extended, 

“ Mais que je suis charme de vous voir 1" she 
soretched, delightedly. ‘' Entrez, entrez!” and 
she led him to the little studio, where Mr. 
Seymour was pretending to paint a land. 
scape, but in reality was waiting with ill- 
repressed eagerness to receive this possible 
purchaser—purchasers for his work becoming 
rarer every day. The two men being intro- 
duced, after some desultory conversation, 
Monsieur 8+. Just, as Madame Braon’s friend 
was called, asked to see some pictures, and 
then the artist displayed the few that were 
finished, the larger number leant against the 
wall unfinished. 

There were landscapes and seascapes, but 
Monsieur St. Just, though he admired and 
praised, hardly seemed inclined to buy. 

“I like portraits or female figures,” he 
said, after a while, ‘“ Have you no charming 
heads for sale?” 

“T have some,” replied Seymour, dabiously, 
“only they are not finished.” 

‘‘ Let me see them,” said the Frenchman, 
and his dark, keen eyes wandered round the 
untidy room, and rested on Blanche, who 
stood by the window, the summer sunlight 
falling on her head, throwing out vividly the 
rich tint of cheek and lip, showing the 
dusky shadows round the eyes made by the 
long lashes, the flawless beanty of a young 
perfect face, : 

“Oertrinly,” rejoined Seymour with 
alacrity, ashe picked up a canvas on which 
was painted a sketoh of Blanohe’s head and 
bust, and then another and another of the 
same model, only in different attitudes, 

“‘T often have my daughter to sit for me,” 
said the artist, half-apologetically. 

“You could not have a better model!” 
rejoined 8+. Jast, in a low tone, “She is a 


charming subject. What is your price for 
these two? and this," indicating a third, “I 
should like finished ? "’ 

Seymour named jast double what the 
sketches were worth, and the Frenchman 
agreed to the somewhat exorbitant price . 
without a word, and then buying two or three 
landecapes at a more moderate figure, they 
adjoarned to the garden, where brandy and 
liqueurs were brought out, and while Seymour 
indulged in a pipe, 8+. Just smoked a cigar, 
and chatted amicably with his host and 
Madame Brun, and took fartive glances at 
Blanche, who hovered about her father as 
though loath to leave him to the tender 
mercies of the amorous widow. 

That was the first of many visits on the 
part of Monsieur St. Just. Oddly enough, 
the’rich dourgeois who had made his Tsoney by 
hides and tallow seemed to prefer the litéle 
not over well-kept cottage, with its soratch 
meals to the swell café in the Grand Rue, 
where everything was served to perfection ; 
and Sasanne’s thin soups, and Seymour's 
thin wines, to the excellent potaye and capital 
clarets, that were provided for him at the caf. 

Certainly there only a garcon, all bows and 
grins waited upon him, while at the cottage— 
Mon Pisisir, as it was ridionlously called 
after Catherine II. of Russia's splendid 
country house—he had the benefit of the 
society of a perfectly lovely girl, who now and 
then thawed a little and was just civil to him, 
when he gave her father an extra long price 
for & daub of her own face, though for herself 
she declined all the presents he offered, only 
once accepting a box of drayées on her birth- 
day at the request of Mr. Seymour, who soon 
fathomed the meaning of St. Just’s frequent 
visits, and princely liberality ; and was quite 
ready to welcome as & son-in-law this man 
whose father had been a rag-pioker in the 
streets of Paris, and his mother a lost Arab. 

Madame Brun also saw what actuated her 
friend, and executed many a pas scul in the 
retirement of her own room, for pure joy at 
the thought of getting rid of such a formid- 
able obstacle to her matrimonial plang as she 
was, Well aware that Blanche by no means de- 
sired to have a step-mother. 

The girl herself was serenely unconscious of 
what was going on. She was utterly without 
conceit, and she had such an exalted idea of 
her father's talent, that she fondly imagined 
the tallow merchant admired her father’s 
paintings as much as she did, and never 
dreamt that her fresh, sparkling face was the 
attraction which drew him so often to Mon 
Plaiser, and made him linger there through 
the hot summer days, drinking soupe maigre 
and vin ordinaire, at something less than a 
franc a bottle, with apparent relish. 

Blanche was interested in another person— 
just then deeply interested—and that other 
was Claud Reine. 

The artist had announced his intention of 
leaving France shortly to fulfil a commission 
given him bya rich English lady in Yorkshire, 
to paint the frescoes of her concert-room, and 
as he was to be liberally paid for the work, he 
was anxious to begin, and get on with his 
frescoes before the dull, dark days of an 
English winter set in, 





OHAPTER III, 


‘*‘ Anp 60 you are really going away?" said 
Blanche, with a half sigh, one sunshiny after- 
noon as beside him she tripped down the old 
flight of steps by the Porte des Dunes. 

“Next week, petite!" he rejoined, with 
something that was like the echo of her sigh. 

“And when will you come back to 
Boulogne?" 

The brown eyes sought the blue as she put 
the question, and a mad impulse came over 
him, as he gazed down into the soft, dark 
depths of the upraised orbs, to exolaim,— 

' Never, for I want to take you with me, 





and make my home in free old England, and 
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ou are the loadstar that has attracted me 
; 80 with you at my side, I shall not 
want to come here again,” Bat controlliag 
himself by a mighty effort, he said, quietly, 
*' Next spring or summer!" 

** Not before?” 

There was a wistful ring of disappointment 
in the clear birdlike tones, that made his 
heart ache. Why had he been a fool, and 
squandered the money he had made in 
frivolous pleasures, when, if he had been 
cautious and moderate in his expenditure, he 
might now have had a home to offer the child. 
woman, whose awakening soul he saw was fall 
bay pomp and that his own? 

“Tam afraid not, cheric. The frescoes will 
take me some months to do ly and then 
I am to paint a portrait of Lennox and 
her son and heir, so you see my hands will be 
fall, especially if you take into consideration 
the many dark days I shall meet with, that 
will debar me from working !"’ 

“Yes, yes, I see, I understand!" she 
acquiesced, quickly; but some of the rich 
colour faded from lip and cheek, and her eyes 
grew sad. 

Hé was so much to her. Had been as long 
back as she could remember anything dis- 
tinctly, In a way he was bound up in her 
life, and had always exercised a curious 
power over her, bending her ever to his will; 
though she was by no means a weak woman, 
and was determined enongh with others. 

It was he who had brought the few 
glimpses of sunshine into her rather sad and 
solitary life. She had grown, almost 
unknown to herself to watch for his coming 
syery two or three months, to long for it 
ardently, with an ardour which was part of 
her warm southern nature—a nature inherited 
from her Spanish mother. 

It was a pure joy to her to see his hand- 
some fair head, towering above other men’s, 
to encounter the kind glance of hie bright 
blue eyes, to see the welcoming smile curve 
his well.cut mouth, that his heavy tawny 
moustache shaded like the sweep of a bird’s 
wing, and to know that the smiles were for 
her, his best and brightest, and that his 
thoughts had been her’s during the long days 
of separation. 

That was plainly evidenced by the 
numerous presents he brought, and then to be 
told she was his favourite model. The 
subject he liked most to depict. Oh! it was 
simply delightfal, and made her girlish heart 
beat rapturously with pleasure. And now— 
now eight or nine dreamy months, perhaps a 
whole year must drag ita slow length along 
before she could see him again, hear the ring- 
ing tones of his blithe voice, feel the warm 
clinging clasp of his hands, 

“Don't you think it unkind to leave your 
friends for so long?" she said, impulsively, 
raising her eyes once more to his. 

‘* Is seems go, dear,” he said, kindly; “and 
my inclination, I know will be to run over to 
Boulogne to see you and the pater. Bat I 
moustn’t do it, Blanche,” he went on, seriously, 
& new expression of gravity on his debonnair 
—_ “T am very anxious to make money, 
aD — 

“Growing mercenary, Monsieur Claud?" 
she asked, with a lift of her level browa. 

‘No, little one, not for myself; but—for 
another.” 

“Ah, I see. Some new charity," she said, 
for she was well aware he had many pen- 
sioners, and gave to the poor and needy with 
no niggard hand. 

“* Well, yes,” he laughed, looking intensely 
amused, “if you like to oall it that. Anyway, 
I want money, and as much as I oan get of 
it.” 

‘And not to spend at once?’ and the 
brown eyes opened widely, and fastened 
themselves questioningly on his face, for she 
had often heard her father jocosely allude to 
his extravagance, and inability to keep money 
when he had earned it. 

‘No, not to spend aé once,” he rejoined, 
“IT mean to hoard up every penny I make 





serly 4 

‘Oh, Monsieur Claud! Why?" 

The girl laid her hand on his arm as she 
put the question, and raised her bonny eyes, 
— entreaty in their soft, gazelle-like 

epthe, 

They had reached the shore, that long strip 
of silvery sand that stretched away to the 
right and left as far as the eye could see. 

Before them lay the sea—a summer sea, 
blue as the heavens that arched above it, it’s 
intense blueness only broken here and there 
when the balmy breeze ruffling its glassy sur- 
face gently, caused a miniature wave to break 
into a little crest of foam, or when it lapped 

very strand, murmuring a soft lullaby, 
and left behind rings of frothy white sea. scum. 
Birds winged their flight across the waters, 
vessels swept by, their sails snowy-white in 
the sunrays; @ line of grey in the distance 
showed the steamer from England would soon 
enter the long harbour ; one or two picturesque 
fisher. girls, with queer caps and short skirts, 
were toiling towards the town, carrying 
baskets or creels on their shapely shoulders ; 
beyond these there was no one in sight. 

And Reine, as he looked at the girl before 
him, standing there on the silvery strand, with 
a and of azure waves, and azure skies, 
the gold of the mellow sunlight quivering 
amid the rich curls of her hair, and on the 
fresh, lovely face—lovely still, tho sad and 

atful, with a shadow dimming its bright- 
ness—knew that in all his days, be they brief 
or long, happy or miserable, he would never 
love any other, never forget her. And a great 
throb of mingled joy and anguish rent his 
heart at the thought of leaving her so soon 
and for so long. 

“Why, Monsieur Claud, why?” she re- 
peated, pressing his arm gently. 

“Why, cherie?” he echoed, with a laugh 
that was a little forced. ‘Oh, well, then you 
will be eighteen, and—I want to give youa 


Bat,” she began, looking rather bswil- 
dered, ‘‘ you have often given me treats before, 
and—and—surely,” with a doubtful look at 
him, “ it has not cost you so much pain, so 
mach self-denial. Oh, don’t say that it has!” 
she went on, passionately throwing out her 
hands with a little pettish gesture, that was 
very pretty in a pretty girl, ‘‘ or I shall hate 
the sight of everything you have given me, 
even this,” touching an exquisite, flexible, 
gold snake, that clasped one fair arm, “if it 
cost you 60 dear!” 

* They cost me nothing, child,’ he hastened 
to assure her. “ Not the denial of even one 
pipe. You know what I am, what I have 
been. Money has been nothing worth to me, 
I flang it about recklessly. The little trifics 
I have given you were mere bagatelles. Love 
them for my sake, Blanche,” and his syes and 
his voice grew soft as he caught her hands in 
his and drew her towards him. 

“I will, I will,” she told him, quickly. 
‘* Only—I cannot bear to think that anything 
you have ever given me should cost you a 
moment's pain, the leaat self-denial |” 

‘*They never have, dear, believe me,’’ he 
said, very earnestly. ‘In all my life nothing 
has given me so much pleasure as to purchase 
some little ——_ for you, and to see your de- 
ight when I gave it. Why, do you remember 
when I brought you this snake?" and the 
artfal fellow laid his hand on the soft, white 
flesh clasped by the golden reptile. ‘‘ How 
pleased you were? Your eyes actually danced 
with glee, your face was one big smile, your 
lips parted, your hands trembling, your whole 
form instinct with the keenest pleasure. 
Don't you think, dear, that that would repay 
me for any self-denial if I practised it, which 
I never have? I only wish now that I hadn't 





te 


been such a fool as to throw my money abo; 
carelessly, that I had denied myself som, 
things ;"’ and his hands tightened their clasp 
on hers, as his eager eyes devoured the fair. 
ness of her sweet ——— 

* You seem very m in earnest, Monsienz 
Claud,” she observed, a trifle bewilderedly, 


for this im man with his glo 
eyes and yo with = 


emotion—was a totally different being trom 
the quiet, easy going, indifferent-to-all things 
—— Reine she had been acoustomed to for 
80 long. 

“IT am very much in earnest, Blanche, 
Never was more so in all my life. Not even 
when I first went to Rome to study the seorety 
of the old masters.” 

* Bat—but,” and she looked at him again, 
uncertainly, “it cannot only be because yon 
want to give me a treat—as you call ij 
bring some pleasure into my life, surely, 
Monsieur Claud ? ” 

‘Ah, but it is, cherie You don’t under. 
stand now. I cannot explain yet. Only wait 
and see. If you will les me then I will do my 
best to make your life one long dream of 
happiness and contentment, I will bring you 
a gift that I hope and trust you will accept in 
the - — as I wnat , bring 

os ill aceept any you me, dear 
friend, with true thankfalness,” she said, a 
sweet seriousness in her manner as she 
pressed gently the hands that held hers in 
such a close grasp. ‘Could I do less wher 
you think of me s0 kindly?" 

“ Will = really ?"’ he cried, joyfully. 

* Yes, I promise,” she acquiesced, quietly, 

‘7 shall romind you of that promise, dear, 
_ shall claim its falfilment in two years 
time.’ 

How jubliantly he said this, having no 
intuition of the selfishness and treachery that 
would part them; having no idea of how 
differently she was to be mated ; how shabbily 
fate would treat her, 

He only saw her there beside him the in. 
carnation of youth and health, with scarce 4 
shadow to dim the brightness of her lovely 
face, hardly even the memory of a sorrow to 
curve with a sorrowful droop the sweet red 
lips that he longed to kiss with all a lover's 
ardour, and yet dared not, lest the passion 
and warmth of his kisses should betray his 
secret, tell her that which at present he felt 
bound, from motives of honour, to keep baried 
an inviolable secret in his breast. 

In sad after years he grew to curse bitterly 
that mistaken honour which made him leave 
the girl he loved £0 fatally well, free, instead 
of binding her to him by a promise that she, 
looking upon as sacred, would never have 
broken. 

He made a mistake, as many another man 
has done, and lived to regret it keenly, 
terribly, and yet he thought he was doing 
what was honourable and upright. 

He had no home to offer her, and he 
thought it better to leave her free than to 
chain her young life to his for weal or woe. 

Better would it have been if he had married 
her and they had tried to struggle on together 
as husband and wife, than have left her to 
the meroy of a selfish parent, who, in his be- 
sotted drink. madness, was capable of sacrific- 
ing even his only child. : 

“I ghall keep my promise, Monsieur 
Claud,” she replied, with quaint simplicity, 
looking straight up at him with those big 
brown eyes that had bewitched him, bewil- 
dered his senses, and made sad havoo with 
his peace of mind. “I have never broken one 

et. 
4 “That is right, childie,’ he said, Sp- 
provingly. “ Never break a promise. Aa 
Blanche,’’ smoothing one of the little hands 
he held very tenderly, ‘‘you will always re- 
member your old friend Claud Reine, wou't 
you?” very pleadingly. 

** Oh, yes, always!” 

‘You won't let anything come between our 
—tfriendship ?" 

How he longed to say love ! 
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“Nothing. I shall always remember you 
as my best fei I can promise you that 


sil . 
arn Ana I hope I shall be your best friend 
two years’ hence, and that nothing will have 
altered you, or your opinion of me.” 

“Why, what could alter my opinion of 

ou?” she asked, with innocent wonder. 

‘J don’t know. Time works wonders. Oe 
gets disillusioned, disappointed. The world 
ig such a cold, hard place, it may change you 
and your feelings towards me?” 

“ Never!” she responded ; ‘‘ you will always 
be the same to me, my Monsieur Claud.” 

“ Ah, cherie, may you say that when I come 
40 claim the fulfilment of your promise two 
years’ hence;” and bending his head, he kissed 
her brow, and then touched her lips once with 
his, only once, and yet the memory of that 
kiss lingered with him through many a long 
day and weary night. 

Blanche blushed rosily, the colour spreading 
up to the roots of her soft dark hair and 
auffasing her throat as she drew herself gently, 
yet shyly, from his embrace. 

Is was not the first kiss by many that he 
had given her, though they had been some. 
qwhat rare of late; only this seemed a) ffsrent, 
seemed to open to her as it were a book that 
hitherto had been sealed, giving her a hint of 
that flowery land of love and passion upon 
which the gates of womanhood open, with all 
its sweet delights and bitter miseries; and 
from the moment that his lips touched hers 
in that farewell caress she was never quite 
the same childlike Blanche, whole-hearted 
and careless as she had been before. 

The magic portal had been set ajar, and she 
was given @ glimpse of the enchantment that 
lay beyond, 





CHAPTER IY. 


Tue next day Reine came up to Mon Plaisir 
to bid a more formal and ceremonious adieu 
to the inhabitants of the little flower-wreathed 
re bad tunity of sayi ingl 

C) no opportunity of saying a single 
word to Busae alone, even had he desired it 
ever 80 much, for Mr. Seymour kept close to 
him the whole afternoon, and Madame Bran 
was there with her sycophant’s smile and 
Ss greasy curls, and Monsieur 

. Jast, 

Bat he did not mind. He had said farewell 
to his little lova.the day before on the silvery 
strand, and the mem of that sweet kiss 
yet made his pulses tingle and his heart beat 
faster. That was all over, the tender secret 
adieu. Now he kept a careful watch over 
himself lest by word or look he should betray 
his secret before these others, and chatted 
gaily and indifferently to his host. 

But at last when the hour of departure 
arrived and he had lingered so long that he 
had barely left himself time to get down to 
the harbour, where the little screw cargo-boat 
was getting up steam preparatory to pofiing 
away to old England’s white-cliffed shores, 
though he bade a careless adieu to the 
others he held Blanche’s hand for nearly a 
minute, and it seemed to him that the soft 
fingers returned his ardent pressure ere he 
loosed them, and turning away, strode down 
through the town without once looking back 
lest his courage might fail him at the sight of 
that little disconsolate figure that stood 
watching him while he was in sight with a 
mournfal pair of big brown eyes, whose 
brightness was dimmed by the weight and 
Smart of unshed tears. Tears that welled up 
and hung to the long jetty lashes until 
Blanche was fain to away to her own 
tiny room and there let shower fall that 
relieved her heart of its burden for a while. 

Yet as the summer into autumn 
and the autumn crept on towards winter the 
girl's young heart grew heavy and sad, for 
her father beoame more and more addicted to 
brandy and absinthe, and Madame Bron 
came more and more often to the cottage, and 





revealed now and then to Blanche a glimpse 
of the cloven foot, which she and Susanne 
dreaded, neither of them believing that the 
valgar little Frenchwoman was the heavenly. 
tempered angel she tried to persuade the 
artist she was, and evidently pretty well 
succeeded in doing, for one day shortly before 
Christmas he told Blanche to prepare to re- 
ceive & new mother, as he and Madame Brun 
were going to be married in a week’s time. 

The girl was horrified at this, and did allin 
her power to dissuade him from such a rash 
act. 


Bat in vain, and when the old year was 
dying Madame Brun, transformed into 
Madame Seymour, came and took up her 
residence at Mon Plaisir, having, with an eye 
to business, let her own snug villa. 

Then followed a miserable time for the 
unhappy step-daughter. Her father, half 
Stupefied with drink, always sided with the 
wife who supplied him with the fiery finids he 
craved, rather than the daughter who gently 
tried to dissuade him from his ruinous and 
evil course, and at times she was stunned at 
the abuse heaped on her; while Susanne 
raved and stormed, and quarrelled right 
roundly with Madaroe. The latter, however, 
was too wise to dismiss such an economical 
and excellent servant as the old bonne, though 
she would have been delighted to have got rid 
of her step-daughter, and with that end in 
view, she repeatedly invited Monsieur 8+. Just 
to the cottage, and extolled his virtues and his 
possessions Joudly to Blanche to her extreme 
disgust. 

Madame Seymour was much too coarse a 
woman to cloak her meaning or speak in 
veiled terms, and the girl was losing some of 
her child-like innocence under the upas-like 
inflaence of her detestable step-mother, and 
began to understand that Cloisson Dieudonné 
8%. Just wanted her to be something more to 
him than a friend, though, to do the tallow 
merchant justice he never presumed upon the 
latitude allowed him in the matter of being 
alone with her, and treated her with nearly as 
much formality as he would have a much. 
hedged-in demoiselle of hia own nation, seeming 
to forget that she was a ‘free Briton,"’ and 
might be wooed and won without the agaist- 
ance and intervention of mother or father, 
and perhaps it was this that made her toler- 
ant of him. and icily polite. 

Another thing that troubled her through 
the chill winter days was the cessation of all 
news from England. Monsieur Claud ceased 
to write. Atleast, so she thought, for how 
could she tell that Madame Seymour quietly 
burnt every letter Reine wrote, her monkey- 
like keenness enabling her to read between the 
lines, and see that the artist had a tenderness 
for Bianche which might upset her plans with 
regard to St. Just. 

As each day passed and brought no letter 
Blanche’s heart grew heavier, her step slower, 
her cheek paler. 

She miesed Claud terribly, and her life was 
so wretched now. She seemed to stand alone, 
save for old Susanne, who did her best to con- 
sole the girl in her rough, uncouth way. 

Matters were in this state when one Febru- 
ary afternoon, as Blanche came in from walk- 
ing, she was confronted by her father, who 
with an unsteady gait, flashed face, an 
husky voice, stood before her, barring the way, 
flourishing in his hand a letter. 

‘* The contents—of this letter—will interest 
—you,’”’ he commenced, with tipsy gravity. 

‘‘ Who is it from?” she asked, eagerly, & 
flash staining the snowy pallor of her cheek, 
to which the keen wind had brought no touch 
of colour. ‘ Monsieur Claud?” a ray of hope 
gleaming in her eyes, erstwhile sad and 
heavy. 

“Ro, mademoizelle,”” with an accession of 
gravity, ‘from some onesh—mush—more 
important !” 

‘‘ Mais ow/” chimed in Madame Seymour, 
“ from no one less than M’sieu Cloisson Dieu- 
donné St. Just!" 

‘Then in what way can & letter from him 





interest me?" asked Blanche, coldly, draw- 
ing off her gloves and chafing her chilled 
fingers, 

‘* He does you the honour to ask for your 
hand in marriage, mam'selle!'’ rejoined her 
step mother, pompously. 

** Yes—hic—the honour—hic. You—hear 
—Bilanche?’’ muttered Mr. Seymour, who 
was rather far gone. ee Cte 

“ Yes, I hear, father, and please tell him I 
decline the honour of his alliance |’ and with 
the air of a duchess Bianche walked up to her 
own room, leaving her father and his wife dia- 
comforted pio /empore. 

Bat that was by no means the end of the 
affair. 

Madame Seymonr, ci devant Bran, was quite 
determined that her step-daughter should 
marry such an eligible parti, and in a masterly 
manner she urged her husband to bring his 
parental authority to bear on the refractory 
culprit, represensing to him that there would 
be more money to spend in brandy if Blanche 
were married and off their hands. It wasa power- 
fal argument, which had due weight with him ; 
while she took care to make thegirl’slifeunbear- 
able by a system of petty insults and annoy- 
ances, until at last, when Monsieur St. Just, 
some two months later, proposed again, this 
time in person, urged thereto by Madame 
Seymour, who told him he need not have any 
Giffidence with an English girl. Blanche, 
almost distracted by trouble and misery, and 
an absolute want of necessities, for her charm- 
ing step-mother kept her very short, consented 
after considerable persuasion to marry him, 

‘Tl give you everything you want,” he 
urged, speaking in his own tongue, “if you will 
only consent to be my wife!” 

** But—I don't love you !’ she responded in 
the same language, looking at him with great 
tearless eyes that yet were full of an unspeak: 
able anguish, which might have melted a heart 
of stone. 

“You will learn to love me after a while," 
he told her with an unctuous smile that made 
her shudder. oe NORA. SONU 

“ Perhaps not !"’ a 

“T can wait, 
patience,” 

‘‘Bat—if the waiting even prove no good, 
if I do not grow to love you in the years to 
come, what then ?"’ 

‘Then, mam’selle,” he said, with extreme 
courtesy, ‘‘I must be content with the pos- 
session of a very beautiful wife who does 
not adore me, but whom I shall adore.’”’ 

This was a very pretty speech, and Mon. 
Bieur St. Jast eaid it in a would-be pretty 
manner. Yet, nevertheless, there was an 
ugly scowl on his face, and a gleam in his 
eyes, which boded ill for the girl at his side 
if she should be found wanting later on in her 
wifely duty. 

** It would be well to consider this, M'sieu,” 
she urged, faintly, a half reluctant hope in her 
heart that he would relinquish his suit, save 
her, as it were, from herself. 

“IT have considered it,” he rejoined, with 
something less than his usual suave —- 

‘And counted the cost?’ she asked, 
deepair and misery making her bold. ~spe%*2; 

‘Yes, and counted the cost. I love you, 
Mam’selle Blanche, and I will have you for 
my wife on any terms—any terms! You 
understand?” 

And she murmured “yes,'’ and then crept 
away to the privacy of her own little room, 
and flinging herself on her knees by the 
curtainless window, looked up longingly at the 
clear starspangled sky, as though there she 
might find help and succour in her hour of 
need, while great tearless sobs shook her slight 
frame, and made her breast heave tempes- 
tuously, as the thought of Cland—Claud who 
had forgotten her, who had not even sent her 
@ line all these long months, who would never, 
now, come to m the fulfilment of that 
promise he had exacted from her. 

It seemed that he had cast her aside as a 
thing of nothing. worth, and yet she could not 
benish his image from her mind, 
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Aod still that happy friendship was all over, 
i) bad vaniebed as a dream might, and it 
would not do for her, another man's promised 
wife to think of him. 

That weakness must be conquered, and with 
& firmness and determination far beyond her 
years, she set herself to face her fate bravely 
without & shudder, or the least sign of repug- 
nance that ig outwardly, 

The bridegroom was eager for bis bride. 
There were to be no delays. Tne bride ac- 
quiescad to everything that was suggested 
with a sort of apathetic indifference that was 
absolutely painful in one so young, 

The preparations were not elaborate. Mr, 
Seymour had little to give hia daughter to 
spend in furnishing a tronsseau, while 
Madame, hia wife, was determined that not a 
psanny of her money should be expended for 
the benefit of the girl she hated so cordially. 

Blanche did not.care. She felt no deaire to 
decorate herself in costly garments for the 
sacrifice, while St. Just looked forward to the 
pleasure of buying her fine plames in Paris. 

So it wasonly a somewhat.aged white muslin 
gown that she wore that bright spring morn- 
ing, when she gave her hand, if not her heart, 
to Cloisson Diéadonné Si. Just, in the litile 
English church in the Haute Ville, in which 
sacred edifice they were married because she 
was & Protestant, and he of no particular 
faith or belief, and because he did not inthe 
least care where he was married so long as he 
seoured Blanche for his wife. 

Tie civil ceremony was performed the day 
before, and securely tied up, fettered to him 
a3 long as his life or hers should last, she eet 
off with him to Paris, which was to be the 
first stopping stage of their honeymoon, which 
was likely to have a strong admixture of 
bitter in its sweetness, 





CHAPTER Y. 


Some two months later, 2 young man gat 
alone in a luxurious room—a room that bore 
on every tide the evidence of wealth. 

The carpets were rich, and of the thickest 
—Bs0 thick, that no footfall echoed through 
the room when one trod on them; the walla 
were covered with fine pictures, a curious 
mixture—portraits, landscapes, seascapes, 
stadies of fruit, and flowers—a medley, show- 
ing that their owner liked all sorta and con- 
ditions of paintings. The couches were of 
silk, and, like the covering of the chairs, 
richly embroidered; magnificent :p:cimens 
of Venetian and Bohemian glass decorated 
the mantelpiece, and were displayed on 
brackets; while the ebony cabinets were fall 
of rare china and wedgwood ; and the curtains 
and draperies of pricsless old tapestry. And 
yet, in the midet of all this Inxury and 
splendour, this man sat leaning forward with 
his face buried in his hands—a pathetio figure 
—for despair seemed to have claimed him for 
his own—a dail, remorseless despair, and it 
spoke in every line of his figure, the droop of 
his head, the closely clenched clasp of his 
hands, held acrosa his eyes, as though he fain 
would shut out for ever the garish light of 
day, that was so little in accord with his 
gloomy feelings. 

The man was Claud Reine, and beaide him 
lay & newspaper—a French newspaper—in 
which he had read the account of Blanche’s 
marriage ! 

The printing was clear and plain enough, 
and yet he had read it three or fcur times 
before he actually grasped what it meant to 
a the best love of hia life was lost to 

m. 

When he did grasp it, the shock seemed to 
stun him. 

He had always thought of her as a child, 
had never dreams of her marrying anyone 
save himself, when the fulness of time came, 
for, intuitively, he knew the firat,. best love of 
her young heart was given to him. And now? 

He dashed down his bands with a gtcan, 





and rising, began pacing backwards and for-| to the tips of her exquisitely gloved fingeis, 


wards the length of the spacious apariment. 

Is was. the first serious sorrow in his life 
since the death of his parents, and he turned 
restive under it. 

He seemed yet to feel the touoh of her soft 
lips, the pressure of the litéle hands to her 
clear, ringing tones as she said,— 

‘“T will accept any gift you bring me, dear 
friend, I promise!” 

How had she kept to the letier of that, 
whatever her spirit might be? She could 
not now accept the gift of his love, ashe, 
another man’s wile. 

Had she been false? And yet not that. 
No actual word of love had passed between 
them. She hardly understood, and aiiil it 
would seem that she had sold heraelf to this 
rich snob, this vulgar, self-made fellow, and 
forgotten him—Claude, her old-time friend | 

‘* What a fool I was to leave her!” he 
muttered, fiercely, gazing with ansseing eyes 
cver the undulating sweep of park and 
meadow-land, all in its green giory. “I 
should have bound her to me fiest. She 
would have been true to me, then I might 
bave left her for years, and have gone back 
and found her waiting.’ 

“TI baif suspect there is something wrong,” 
he went on, gazing ata miniature of Blanche's 
piquante face, limned by his own hands, which 
he always carried in a case in his breast 
pockets. ‘‘ Why basn’t she written? I ought 
to have gone over six months ago, only I was 
80 anxious to make the cursed money which 
has lost me my little love. With that Bran 
woman installed as mistress of the house, my 
darling's life must have been utterly wretched, 
and this fellow, this St. Juat, was her 
friend. Brate!'’ he broke out, with ancon- 
trollable rage. “If I only had him here, 
I'd make him promise to treat her well all 
his life, or I'd break every bone in his miser. 
able body!” and Oland’s muscular hands 
closed with significant force, as though they 
wore already clatching the throat of this man, 
who had robbed him of his greatest carthly 
treasure, while his face grew blaok with fary. 

‘“‘My darling, how shall I live without 

ou?’ he moaned, a minute later, flinging 

imself face downwards amid the silken 
cushions of a couch in an abandonment of 
bitternes and grief. 

It was some houra before he could control 
himself, and when he met his hostess, Mrs, 
Lennox, at dinner that night, she noticed at 
once that something was wrong with the 
artiet, and being deeply, and rather tenderly 
interested in him, she made several inquiries 
aa to whas had distressed him; but he parried 
a sreations, and gave her no hint of the 
truth. 

The days and nights went heavily with 
Claud Reine for long, long after that fateful 
day, and it seemed at first that he would lose 
himself altogether, and go to the bad. Bathe 
pulled up just in time before he waa utterly 
ruined both in health and pocket, and threw 
himself heart and soul inio his work, painting 
some wonderful pictures that brought him 
fame, and wealth ;.and society opened wide 
its portals éo the zich famous young artist, who 
was handsome as Antinous, fascinating, courte- 
ous, and above all had about him thas air of sad- 
ness, that je nc sais quot which told there was 
& history, possibly, and probably, a senti- 
mental one, attached to him. 

He took all his good fortune very coolly. Ié 
came too late for him! Still he did not affect 
the misanthrope. He went into society 
freely, and enjoyed life in that way, though 
the crowning blessing was missing, and in the 
eight years that followed Blanche’s marriage 
he caw her but once. 

It was in an old dark curiosity shop in 
Rome. He was standing at the back, in deep 
shadow, looking at some swords, when he saw 
& lady and gentleman come in, and in an 
inatant recognized §+. Jast and Blanghe. 

Bui, oh! how changed was his little love. 

Instead of a girl who was nasure’s darling, 
he saw. petite woman, who was grande dame 


Who was dressed by Worth, evidenily, in the 
most fashionable and expensive style, who 
moved with atudied grace, and had .a gertain 
amouns of artificiality about her. 

Ske waa noé less lovely, her great dnsky 
eyes were as gazelie-like ag ever, her beanti!y! 
hair as loxuriant, the rich pomegranate hne 
of cheek snd lip as vivid; but the sweet, 
innocent expression was gone, and in ite placa 
the lovely brilliant face wore & hard, defiant, 
scornful look, as though she despised herself, 
and all the world beside. 

He drew o hurried, uneven breath, and 
leant back farther in the shade, watching her 
eagerly ; though, all the time, he saw thas she 
and her husband did nos get on weil from ihe 
few words that passed between them in tha; 
old world Uric d-brac abop. 

She wished to buy & curious antiqne suite 
of jewels, cpals, large, flashing, rainbow opals, 
set in finely-cutaieel. M. 54. Just, shongh he 
did not forbid the purobase, ridiculed it, snd 
told her in his own tongue, in & coarse sneer. 
ing way, that the opals would bring ill-lock, 
and that he and she would get on worse than 
ever together ; to which she made a scornful 
response, and immediately purchased the 
jewela, aweeping out of the shop carrying 
them in a casket, with ail the air and hauteur 
of @ duchess, while her husband followed her 
still sneering. 

Like one in & dream, Raine watched them 
get into their carriage and drive away. Bat 
he made no attemps to follow them, or find 
out where they were living. On the contrary 
he lef Rome the next day, and returned tc 
England, putting the sea between himeel! 
and thia woman whom he loved “ not wisely, 
but too well,’ 

He thought in the vast teeming hive of 
London he would be leas likely to meeé her 
than in Rome, where one, of a necessity 
in its smaller area, meets repeatedly the same 
person over and over again. Moreover, St. 
Just'’s wealth might win him the enirée abroad 
to good houses, while in England the ineular 
British prejudice against the immediate dee- 
cendants of rag-pickers, would debar him 
from being received by the people in whose act 
Reine now was. Therefore he felt safe, for 
he hardly dared to meet Madame Si. Just. 

Much as he longed to look down once more 
into those dusky eyes, to hear her say, ‘My 
M'sieur Claud,” to feel the little soft, warm 
hand nestle in his, he knew it would be better 
much better if they never met again in this 
world. Sach joys as he longed for were 
perilous ones, and might be too dearly bought 
so he fled away, back to work and fsme- 
winning, and tried hard to forget Blanche 
and her beaux yeux, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Fate was 400 strong for Claud Reine. Ii 
was useless to fight against it. It maatered 
him against his wish and will, drew bir 
relentlesily into the meshes of that ues which 
he had tried so bravely to avoid. 

Two years later he was at a garden party 
at Mrs. Lennox’s. The rich widow never 
thought any entertainment complete unlet? 
her favourite artist was at it, and she oame 
up to him in a liitle bustle of excitement. 

‘“(M, Reine, I want to introduce, you 10 & 
charming woman. May I?” = 

‘Yes, certainly,” he agreed, smilingly. 
‘*Ig it any one in particular?” 

“ Ob, you mean is it anyone about whom I 
am freshly and particularly mad?” 

‘s Exaatly so!" ss 

‘* Well, I have not known her very long. 

‘How long?" he demanded, relemtless!y, 
knowing well her mania for picking up new 
friends, especially if they were celebrities. 

‘* Exactly three weeks!” 

‘On, oh!” ‘ 

“] know what you are. going to say!'’ she 
exclaimed, with @ little Gesture of diesen’; 





‘‘ pué-this woman is perfeotly lovely.’’ 
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“ They all are, at Grat!'' be laughed. 

“She is really; and quite a romantic his- 
tory. Brute of a husband you know, and all 
that sort of thing, stood it with the patienco 
of an angel for ten years, but bad toleave him 
at last. And do you know?” waxing warm 
and wrathful over the fortunes good and bad 
of her new friend, “that, though he is enor- 
mously wealthy, he only allows her eight 
hundred a-year! Isn’t it shameful?” 

“ Soandalous |” agreed Reine, still jeatingly. 

‘The poor. woman, after being accustomed 
for ten years to every luxury has to econcmize 
in a horrible fashion. I call it barbarous, 
He must be a brute!” 

“You see you ladies shouldn’s leave your 
lawful spouses!” 

“Oh, yes, we shonid sometimes. I am 
gure when you see her you will say she was 
right. She ia charming! I am delighted that 
she has taken a little place near here, a cottage 
ornée, With ® garden that slopes righs down to 
the river, 80 I shall see a gocd deal of her,” 

“ Until you fiad another lion |" 

“She will content me for a long time!” 
and then, having arrived before a lady in 
white, who was sitting in a basket-chair under 
the friendly shade of a cepper beech, che said, 
“ Madame 8&. Just, may Lintroduce Monsieur 
Reine to you?” 

The lady turned round, lifted her eyes 
slowly, and lo! Olaud found himself bowing 
before Blanche. 

For » moment the ground seemed io heave 
under his feet, the trees and the biua sky 
became blurred and indistinct, the strains of 
the band faint and faraway, then he heard 
the old well-remembored tones say,— 

“M'sieur Claud! Is it possible!” 

“Qaite possible, Madame 8%. Jast,” he 
rejoined, a ring of unconscious bitterness in 
his voice, 

“Ob, 60 you know each other!’ exolaimed 
their hostess, ‘Then I'll leave you sogether,”’ 
and mercifally she went off and left them 
alone with their agitation. 

“T did not think to meet you here,” she 
said, gently, the dusky eyes upraised to meet 
a bine ones, fixed rather angrily on her 
A0e. 

“No. Yet Iam always here!” 

“T have not known Mrs. Lennox long.” 

“No. §So she told me,” 

“And,” she said, after a slight pause, ‘I 
suppose she told you more ?”’ 

“Do you mean about your married life?" 
he queried, stolidly, though his pulses were 
beating like sledge hammers, and the blood 
coursed wildly through his veins. J 

“Yes, About my miserable married lite.” 

_ “Bhe told me something from which I 
inferred that you and your husband did not 
get on particularly well.together.”’ 

“Not get on particularly well!” she echoed 
With & dissonant Jaugh. “That is one way 
of putting it! Oh, M’'sien Claud!" she 
exclaimed a moment later, with a rapid 
change of manner, relapsing into the Blanohe 
of old days somewhat, ‘it was horrible. One 
long agony. No one can tell what I suffered.” 

“Poor child!" he said, with almost un- 
conscious tenderness, relapsing too into his 
old manner, “It must have been terrible. 
What made you marry him?” 

“I—I was so utterly wretched,” she 
faltered, feeling constrained to disburden her- 
eelf to this man who for so many years had 
been the recipient of all her childish troubles 
and a ready sympathizer. ‘ Father’s wife (she 
could nos call the greasy, curled dirty creature 
who had taken her dear mother’s place, by 
that endearing title) hated me, and made m 
lite & burden, Believe me or not as you will, 
M'sien Claud, but at times I actually had not 
enough to eat!” 

.‘The atrovious old wretch!" he cried, 
Violently, ‘I feel shat I could kill her!” 

She lifted her ead eyes and ‘gave him a swift 
Rlance of surprise. He seemed so very much 
in earnest\and Icoked as though if Madame 
_— had been there she would have fared 


“Of clothes I had nore new, and everything 
was too tight or too short. I was @ ridionlous 
figure, and then father,’’ here the clear, bird- 
like tones faltered and grew husky, ‘ altered 
towards me, He grew cold and indifferent, 
seemed to have ceased to love me, and that 
was 80 hard.” 

“Naturally, His mind was poisoned against 
you by that old fiend!” 


“Even when he was dying she did not let} 1 


me know until it was too late. He was dead 
when I reached Boulogne.” 

“If still alive she certainly ought to be 
banged!"’ he ejaculated, savagely, as he 
thought of how she had ruined his life and 
thas of the woman beside him. 

“I thought when Monsieur 8%. Jost urged 
me to marry him that it would be a means of 
escape from her cruelty, alas! I did not count 
the cost of my action. To be his wife was 
infinitely worse than to bs Madame Brun’s 
slave.” 

“T can well imagine that. It must have 
been horrible.” 

‘Indescribable. When I look back on the 
years I lived with him I wonder that I did 
not go mad, or put an end to my miserable 
existence,” 

‘Why did you not write and tell me of 
your troubles, Blanche? Surely you knew I 
would come to you?” he asked, tender re- 
proach in his tones. 

‘‘I did write to you,” she exclaimed, lift- 
ing her eyes fall of surprise and inquiry to 
his, ‘‘ over and over again! Wrote, begging 
you to get me a situation as governess to little 
children in England, wrote until I grew weary 
of appealing to you when you seemed to have 
ceased fo care even to hear from me,” 

‘‘For months before I saw the announce. 
ment of your marriage I never received a 
single line from you,” he said, hoarsely, 
‘* Someone must have intercepted our letters,” 

‘* Bat who?” she queried, bewilderedly. 

‘' That wretch, Madame Bron! I won't 
call her anything else. I won't give her the 
title that belonged to your mother,” 

‘To what end?" asked the woman beside 
him, faintly. 

‘To serve some vile purpose of her own. 
Good heavens! To think how she has spoiled 
two lives—yours and mine, Oh, Blanche, if 
you could only have borne your troubles and 
miseries a little longer I should have come to 
claim the fulfilment of that promise you made 
me. You remember?” 

* Yes, I remember,” she said, slowly, and 
as she spoke a vivid blush crept up to the 
roots of her soft dark hair, for she was begin. 
ning to understand. 

‘I was coming to ask you to be my wife,” 
he went on, recklessly, his miserable eyes 
fixed despairingly on her lovely, blashing face. 
“TI wanted you, Heaven only knows how 
much, before. Bat I dared not ack yon, for 
I had no home to offer you, and like a poor 
fool from mistaken sense of honour I left 
you feee. IfI had only bound yontome. If 
I had only made you say that you would be 
my wife when I came to fetch you we——” 

‘‘We should have been happy, Monsicur 
Claud,’ she said, with a faint smile, ‘for I 
have never yet broken a promise.” 

‘\] Know that. Blanche, you would have 
been mine now instead of hiz.”’ 

** And so that was to have been your treat 
for me?” F 

“That was to have been my treat for you. 
Blanche," he bent down over her, his pas- 
sionate eyes sought hers, Tell me, would it 
have been a treat?" 

For some minutes there was silence be- 
tween them, The sunlight filtering through 
the thick leafage fell in chequered patches on 
the smooth sward, the soft balmy breeze blew 
gently past them, strains of music were 
wafted towards them, the air was redolent 
and heavy with the sweet perfames of summer 
and languidly intoxicating. 

She felt the subtle influence of his presence, 





inflcenced over ker. But she ghovk it off 
With an effcré, and roze to her fesi. 

*Montiegr Ciaud, yon must not ask me 
; 8Uch questions ag that now. Remamber Iam 
& 





“Forgive me,” wae all he eaid, while fora 
moment he ceized her hand and pressed it 
between his, for they were in a rather remote 
corner of the grounds sheltered from observa. 


ion. 

‘¢ Willingly,” she responded, with 9 brighs 
smile. ‘‘And now shall we go and listen to 
the music?” 

‘You are living near here, I believe?” he 
said after a while, when he grew calmer, 

\* Yes. At Fernside. Do you know it?" 

‘Very well, Percival, You remember 
Percival?” 

“Yes, well, The big man with the red 
beard and red hair and red face and eyes.” 

‘Yes, the ‘stady in red’ as we nsed to call 
him, Well, be had Fernside after he married, 
and many & pleatans evening I spent there 
with him.” 

“I hope you will spend some pilcasan 
evenings there with me,” she told him, ‘ 
am always at home on Mondays.” 

“ May I call?” he queried, very eagerly. 

“Tf you wish to.” 

‘I do most sincersly, Blanche, Surely you 
know—that—my old—friend ?"’ 

‘‘ 1—I—thought is might be painful to yor 
now.” 

‘t The pleasure will outweigh the pain,” ho 
told her, and it certainly seemed as thorgh it 
did, for Ciaud Reine became a very constant 
visitor at Mrs, 8$. Just's river-side cottage, 
and was never absent on one of her Mondays. 

People began to get accustomed to seeing 
his leonine head towering above everyone 
elses in her rooms, and gradually from going 
on Mondays he slipped by almost imper- 
ceptible degrees into a daily visitor, and ehe 
felt distrait and languid if twenty-four hours 
passed without her seeing him, while to him 
the whole day was ous of joint if several 
hours were not spent in her society; and 
people were not wanting, the pious, gcody- 
goody sort, cf course, who turned their eyes 
up to heaven and groaned and grew dolorously 
loquacious over Ciaud Reine’s friendehip for 
the charming and facoinating grass-widow. 


t 
rt 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mrs, 81. Just was af “home,” and her 
pretty cottage, on the banks of old Father 
Thames, presented a gay aspect, ay numerous 
lions, literary, musical, artistic, and sesthetic 
promensded to and fro the length of her 
charming rooms, or sauntered ont to the 
garden, lighted with fairy-like like lamps, 
whose delicate opaline, blue, gold, and pink 
tints threw rainbow gleams on the darkness 
where they hung, and lefé all without the 
circle of their brighsness plunged in deeper 
gloom. 

For though the night was starry with a 
cloudless blue sky, there was no moon te 
shine whitely and icily sbove, and make all 
around light as day, revealing hose leafy 
corners, which abounded in the Fernside 
garden, and doubiless.there were young hearts 
in that blossomed-filled garden, that beat 
more rapidly in the friendly gloom which gave 
ample scope for the whispering of those soft 
nothings dear to lovers. ‘Thoze tender hand- 
pressures, those delightful confidences, those 
interchange of vows that never could be, never 
would he made in the fall glare of she lamp- 
light, where any quick, intrusive eye might 
see and guage the seoret of she close proximity 
of youthful heads, the clinging clasp of youth- 
fol hands, thet were loth to anclasp and fall 
apart. 

Asa a role, however, Madame 8%, Just’s 
guests were not of the sentimental order. 
They were past their first youth, their salad 
days, out of their teens, bad got beyond the 





that magnetic power which he had alwaya 


whirpering and cooing stage, anda good manp 
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of them were married, and though by no 
means above a flirtation, did not seek dark, 
distant corners to flirt in, but boldly played 
at making love beneath the Salviati crystal 
chandeliers, that decked their hostess's rooms, 
with their soft hued gracefulness, and lounged 
negligently on sofa and divan in the fall glare 
of the light, en evidence, for every ‘one %0 see 
and criticise, if they chose to do so. 

Blanche was naturally a trifle Bohemian in 
her tastes, and Reine also introduced a good 
‘many people of a professional type to her; 
while Mrs. Lennox brought her “ lions,’’ and 
the charming hostess welcomed warmly any 
one who had distinguished him or herself in 
the world of art, science, or literature, or who 
promulgated any new dogma or theory con- 
cerning religion. 

Within her gracefally decorated rooms 
might be met the theosophist, the deist, the 
agnostic, the atheist, the pantheist, the 
Swenderborgian, the spiritualist, the 
Piymouth brother, the Qa , even once & 
* Shaker” found his way to her house; bat 
the atmosphere not proving congenial he 
never appeared there again, and was neither 
missed nor regretted. 

The Salvation Army alone had not been 
represented at her soirées, Reine having 
advised her to draw the line at the Shaker. 

Notwithstanding her friend's esting 
remarks and advice, she liked to gather 
around her ‘‘ all sorts and conditions of men,” 
-and it was no uncommon thing to eee a Parsee 
with @ little gold cap perched on the top of 
hia head; or a Mahomedan, with a snowy 
turban surmounting his swarthy brow; or & 
Persian, with a diamond aigrette glittering in 
his cap; or an Egyptian, with a kind of I-am- 
descended-from-Rameses air about him, mix- 
ing with German composers, Polish sirgers, 
Swedish professors, French officers, English 
artists, Greek sculptors, Italian nobles, and 
Rassians, who, despite a certain amount of 
surface courtesy and polish, displayed now 


and again a hint that if they were | 


“‘scratched"’ the Tartar would easily be 


found promenading the length and breadth of | 


her bright, warm famed rooms, mixing 
with the gay — ; 


People were to be met there that one did 


not see elsewhere, and the last new thing in , 


o— lions was always to be seen at Fern- 
gl e. 


Madame St. Just was standing in the 


middle of her reception room, exactly. under 


the chandelier that poured down on her a | 
bright jet, subdued light, as Reine saan- ; 


tered in. 


He generally came before any one else to 


secure a few moments, precious moments, 
alone with his charming hostess. 

She turned to meet him with one of those 
sender smiles reserved for him alone, and he 


was struck afresh by her youthful appearance | 


and brilliant beauty, set off by the long, 
sweeping gown of amber and white, clasped 
here and there by huge topazes set in a quaint 
red-gold setting. 


She looked little more than twenty, though | 


perilously near thirty, and fair enough to 
tempt 8s. Anthony himself; and poor Reine 
was no saint, only a man who loved her 
none, had done since she was a little 
toddling mite, and now found it impossible to 
tear her image from his heart, where it had 
been shrined so many years. 

** Any one in particular coming to-night?” 
he asked, as he held her hand for a full 
moment, 

“ Yes, the Marchesa de San Brindisi,” she 
replied, as she gently withdrew it, pretending 
to be busy adjasting the button of her glove. 

‘* What, Salvador's wife?” 

“' Yes, your old friend Sslvador's. You will 
be able to renew your acquaintance with her, 
aad to be introduced to the daughter,” 

“Ia she bringing the daughter: /' 

“Of course. Why, Jasaita is the star of 

season [” 


*' Aad so, natarally, you must have her at 


your reception,” he laughed, his blue eyes 
fixed hungrily on her face, 

ee and I really like the child,’’ 

‘ow old is she now?” 

*‘ Sixteen, and so different from most girls 
of that age, who are a mass of artificiality 
and affectation!” 

“You must remember most girls of that 
age have not had Jaanita Brindisi’s experi- 
encea,” he reminded her, quietly. 

“No. What a romance in real life. Stolen 
at the age of two, and brought up in a little 
Neapolitan fishing village, recovered by her 
parents at fourteen, and made, in a couple of 
years, quite presentable and ladylike!" 

‘““A woman stole her, didn’t she?” he 


interest him particularly. 

‘*Yes. A servant who bore Salvador a 
grudge, and it was only when she was dying 
that she sent for him, confessed the truth, 
and restored him to his long-lost child, who 
was like any other fisher-girl, only most 
beantifal |’ 

“What a wretch the woman must have 
been !"" 

“You may well say that. You have not 
seen Juanita?” raising her eyes interroga- 
tively to his, and dropping them at once on 
= g & passionate glance. 

5 [*) ” 

* She will surprise you.” 

“How? In what way?” 

‘In the way of loveliness!" 

‘‘Oh,” with a gesture of contempt, or it 
| might be annoyance, “I am utterly tired of 
these very lovely women. They are mere 
; Statues, No life, no soul, no animation, no 
| intellect, They rely solely on their personal 

charms, and weary one to death in an hour 

with their vapid commonplaces, and intoler- 
| able ignorance |” 

“You won't find Juaniia vapid. She is 
fall of life and spirit, and yet so sweet and 
gentle, and her face will be an inspiration for 
you. Picture a perfectly featured face, lit by 
two of the loveliest violet eyes you have ever 
seen, & mass of waving hair, the colour of ripe 
; corn, and a skin with that peculiar gold tinge 
through it, seen only in the faces of those 
much exposed to the influence of the sun and 
air, with a colour like that of a damask rose 
on the cheek, while her figure is superb, and 
fall of & natural grace that our society grand 

es would give a year’s income to be able 
to copy successfully ! ” 

‘‘ Very charming, no doubt,” he rejoined, 
imperturbably, ‘‘only you know I don’t 
| admire fair women, Blanche.” 

‘She is so lovely,” she murmured, con- 

pat for his eyes were fixed meaningly on 
; mer. 
| Possibly. But no woman is lovely to me, 
| gave you, dear!" 
: © Bat—you can't—it won’t—do. I can—be 
| nothing—to you,” she said, incoherently, 
! “while I thought this—beautifal young girl 
' might—learn to love—you, and be—your wife 
—some day!” 

She was very white ag she finished, and her 
: lips quivered psinfally, while he seized her 
hand, and Icoked down into her eyes, anger 
and love struggling for mastery in him. 

‘‘My wife!" he exclaimed, scornfally. 
“Do you think I shall ever let any woman 
occapy the place in my life that should be 
youre?" 

“Your life will be so lonely,” she said, 
gently. ‘ Think of the fatare when——”’ 

‘* No, I will not think of that. I live in the 
present. I dare not look ahead, and you 
Blanche, you must be utterly indifferent to 
, me, or you would not urge me to marry!" 
‘‘T—I—" she was beginning tremulously, 
| when the portiéres that draped the doorway 
, were flang back, and the man.servant 
| announced,— 

“Mr, and Lady Sedgewick, and Colonel 
Martyn,” and forcing a smile to her white lips, 
she went forward to greet her guests, who now 
flowed in, in an uninterrupted stream,'and left 
Reine no opportunity of approaching her. 





inquired, lazily, as though the subject did not | whil 


Later in the evening, ehe came up t0 him, 
and said,— 

“The Marchesa has arrived, come anj 
renew your acquaintance with her, and |, 
me introduce you to the daughter! ” 

“ Wilfal woman!” he rejoined, with a, 
affectation of mirth he did not feel, ag bh. 
followed her across the room to where a very 
beautifal young girl sat beside a rathe 
portly but handsome woman, surrounded by 
& little court of men, who made way for Reins 
to be introduced, and who was soon chattin 
of old times to the Marchesa. 

“M'sieu Claud is the artist who paintej 
that ‘Reverie’ you admired so much at th 
Academy!" she said to her daughter, after ; 


8. 

“Oh, did you?” exclaimed the girl, turning 
her violet eyes on him, and speaking in he 
own liquid musical tongue. “I thought ij 
such a lovely thing.” 

“Thad that hononr, since you admire ii, 
Bignora,”’ he said, gallantly. 

“Your masterpiece, I suppose?” queried 
Juanita. 

“By no means,” declared Madame §j, 
Just, who had remained chatting with then 
too. ‘‘ Monsieur Reine has done much bette 
things than that I think. There are some in 
_ studio now that you would infinite 

er.’ 

*' Oh, I should like to see them," exclaimed 
the gitl, with all the impulse of extrem 
youth, 

‘* You hear,” said Blanche, turning to hin 
with a little enigmatical smile, and a defiant 
gleam in her dusky eyes. ‘* The Signora 
wishes to see your other pictuzes. You musi 
give a reception at your studio. You cannot 
do less since a lady expresses a wish to 
honour you.” 

‘* I shall be delighted, Marchesa, if you vill 
bring your daughter,” said Reine, readily 
enough, though for a moment his blue eye 
rested rather coldly, almost angrily 02 
Blanche’s glowing piquante face, ‘‘ What day 
will suit you? Any afternoon next week | 
shall be at liberty between four and six.” 

“Shall we say Wednesday, then? You 
have no engagement, Juanita ?"’ 

“No, madre mia/" 

‘* Wednesday let it be then, and I hope 
Madame shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
algo,”’ he said, bowing with formal courtesy to 
Blanche. ve 

‘I shall not fail to be there,” she rejoined, 
the smile deepening around her a and thea 
as though she had achieved some desired end, 
she flitted away through her brilliant rooms, 
leaving him at the young beauty’s side. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Tux last guest had departed, the last car- 
riage had rolled awa the distance, and 
Madame St, Jast a alone, in the perfumed 
solitude of her boudoir. 

She leant against a marble console table, 
and the light as it streamed down in a mellow 
flood on her face, showed it white and wan 
and worn, with an unutterable look of 
anguish in her dark eyes. i 

“My Heaven! how hard it is!” she 
exclaimed aloud, throwing out her hands with 
an involuntary and irrepressible gesture of 


“ What is hard?” asked a voice, and she 
found Reine at her elbow. “ Trying to send 
me away from you? I¢ is worse than hard, it 
is cruel!” . 

‘You still here?” she said, in astonish- 
ment. 

“ Yes. I have often stayed before after your 
other guests have gone,” he said, coolly, look- 
ing down at her with eyes that were fall of 4 
dangerous, te light, ‘ Why shoald I 
not stay to-night?” 

“There is no reason,” ahe returned, trying 
to speak steadily and calmly. “Oaly—I ha 
not seen you for some time, and I fancied you 





had gone with-——” 
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“ Jaanita Brindisi,” he put in bitterly. 
«No, I preter your society to hers,” adding, 
aa she made & little gesture of annoyance, 
‘you see, 1 am faithfal to my first love, and 
fidelity even in & man is vexing and incon- 
venient sometimes!" 

«Oh! why will you say these things?" she 
asked him, pitifally, raising her dusky eyes, 
which were sue iciouely bright, to his. 

«' Because I love you,” he said, hoarsely, 
trembling from head to foot with barely 
repressed passion, ‘‘ because I cannot bear to 
‘ok that you can contemplate calmly my 
pecoming another woman’s lover. Why, if I 
thought another man kissed you I would kill 
him! You hear, kill him! Strike him dead 
at your feet Seg 4 

“Qlaud!" she ejaculated, shrinking back 
trom his eyes blazing with rage. 

« Don't shrink away from me,” he implored, 
and the next moment she was in his arms, 
with her face pressed against his breast, and 
his arms clasping her with nervous force, that 
made it impossible for her to free herself, and, 
with her brain in a whirl, her senses numbed 
and bewildered, for a brief burning while she 
yielded to that passionate embrace, lay 
anresisting in bis arms while he kissed lip, 
and brow, and cheek, murmuring mad words 
of love and anguish. 

“Let me go,” she entreated at last, as 
reagon reasserted itself, ‘‘ Unclasp your arms. 
This is worse than folly. It kills me. Oh! 
have pity. Think how hard my plain duty ia 
already, don’t make it harder for me!" 

“\] will make your life all joy, dearest,” he 
urged, madly, “Let me stay with you 
always?” 

“Qland, Claud, you forget,” she oried, 
sorrowfally. ‘You would despise me if I 
yielded to your prayer!" 

“ Never,” he told her emphatically. 

“ You think not now; but you would, you 
would !”’ 

‘No, Blanche. You are the one love of my 
lite. With you life would be a delight, with. 
out youa misery. I love you so dearly that I 
forget even my honour. I will give up any- 
thing, everything to win you. My own, my 
darling, don’’ turn me away from your 
presence, don’t make my life utterly barren 
and drear. I long for you so much, come to 
me, dearest!" 

“Oland, you are mad to-night!" she 
gasped. ‘In your cooler moments you will 
regret this. Remember, though my husband 
has outraged every feeling of affection in my 
heart, I am etill his wife!” 

Reine crushed her oloser in his arms, and 
set his teeth hard at this. 

“ What should I be in my own eyes if I 
could be false to the vows I made at the 
altar?” 

“ You would not think of that if you loved 
me,” he groaned. 

“Dear,” she said, quietly, raising her 
sorrowful eyes to his, ‘'I love you better than 
anything else in the whole world save my 
honour, far better than life, for without you 
lite isa blank. Do not doubt that. I¢ is not 
in our power to give or withhold love, and 
though we may commence it when we like, we 
must certainly end it when we can, which 
with me will be when my heart has ceased to 
beat. It is all misery and wretchedness for 
us, Unknowingly I have spoiled your life. 
Bat for me you might now have a wife, home, 
children, Might be happy and content!” and 
& sudden heart-breaking sob broke from her 
white lips. 

“Hush, darling!” he said, gently. ‘No 
other woman would have contented me!" 

“Bat you must try to find some woman, 
Claud, that will content you,” she said, in a 
low tone, drawing herself from his embrace, 
and standing before him with quivering lips, 
the lovely face still lovely, though white as 
driven snow, and drawn with anguish. ‘“ We 
mut not, dare not go on like this. When we 
met our old friendship was revived on what 
seemed to ms a sate footing; but the con- 
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strong for us. Gradually you have become 
my constant companion, and what happiness 
it has been; but now—now,” with a weary 
sigh, “that we have betrayed ourselves we 
must not meet so often, You—you—must 
marry, Claud!" 
* Blanche!” he exclaimed, as though she 
had struck him, his voice sharp with pain. 
‘* You must!" she repeated, more firmly, 
though her face waa deathly white, and her 
fingers were entwined convulsively. ‘It will 
be our safety. Think of that sweet girl you 
met to-night. Try—to love—her—to think— 
A a — —— = } - 
ardent worshipper of your genius, deeply 
— in you, it vill be but a step to 
ove ” 
‘For her, perhaps,” he rejoined with & 
hollow laugh, ‘for me—? Do you really 
mean,” he went on rapidly, ‘that I am to 
marry another woman, go out of your life for 
ever, forge fetters only to be loosened by 
death?” 
“It will be better so,” she said, faintly. 
“In time you may forget me!” 
“ Never!” and with a heart-breaking sob 
he threw himself on his knees, burying his 
face in the soft folds of her gown, while a 
storm of passionate misery shook him, strong 
man though he was. 
a ia * — 
Madame St}, Just did not see her unhappy 
lover again for three weeks, Three of the 
longest, dreariest weeks she had ever spent. 
She carefally avoided going to any place 
where she was likely to meet him, in fact she 
hardly went out at all, pleading indieposition, 
and spending the days in her flower-filled 
garden, trying to fight down and conquer the 
agony and misery ehe was enduring. 
On the evening of the day, exactly three 
weeks after her reception, she was sitting by 
the window alone in her boudoir, gazing with 
sad, unseeing eyes at the starry dusk, when 
the door opened, and Reine entered. 
He did not greet her in the ordinary way, 
but said, abraptly,— 
T have done as you wished.” 
«: You——”’ she began, in faltering tones. 
“T have proposed to Juanita Brindisi.” 
“ And she?” looking up at him with eyes 
in which fear and hope were curiously 
blended. 
“And she has accepted me, The poor 
child actually cares for me!” he ejaculated, 
bitterly. ‘' For me, who have not an atom at 
love to give her. Tell me I have done right!” 
he burst out, suddenly flinging himself on his 
knees beside her, and leaning his head against 
her knee, 

“You have done right, I think, I hope,” 
she replied, tremulously, laying one cool, little 
hand on hishot brow. ‘ And—in—the fature 
—you may be happy, you may gtow to care 
for her.” 

“Hardly,” he said, doubtfally. ‘' My love 
is all yours. I am not hypocrite enough to 
pretend otherwise to myself. Since I cannot 
have you, and you wieh it, I mean to marry 
Juanita, and possibly I may make her a toler- 
able husband, but I do not hope to be happy. 


the announcement of your marriage.” 

“ Poor Claud!” said the woman he loved 
very tenderly; and then there was silence be- 
tween them fora long while, and in the silence 
she could hear the heavy throbs of-his heart. 

«“ When—is—it—to be?” she asked, after a 
while, in suffocating tones. 

“In a month's time; and we shall go to 
Rome at once. And now, dear, these are the 
last hours we shall spend together alone. 
Thia is our parting—and bitter as death ; let 
aa shut out the world, and think, speak only 
of our twe selves. Live for me alone daring 
these brief moments, love me, kiss me. After 
to-night I shall give myself over to her, and 
do my duty—hard though it will be; bat to- 
night I wiil think bat of you, and you of me,” 


interest in the dim, dead past has proved too 


Happiness and I parted years ago when I read | Go 


Their agony, their love for each other waa 
all too deep for words, 
* * * * . 
Blanche never knew how she lived through 

the wretched days that intervened. 

Her faculties seemed numbed ; her sense of 
gin and anguish deadened, and she was 
dumbly thankfal for that mercy. Oaly she 
felt that the crowning horror, the hour of 
terrible trial would be when she stood by the 
altar and saw the man ashe loved with her 
whole heart and soul pledge his vows to 
another woman. 

Of course she had been invited to the wed- 
ding, equally, of course, she felt constrained 


to go. 

It would look so odd if she stayed away. 
The Marchesa was & friend of some year 
standing, she had evinced the greatest interest 
in Juanita, while everyone knew Reine had 
been a friend of her father’s. 

There was no help for it. The ordeal had 
to be faced. She tried to interest herself 
about the new gown she ordered for the 
occasion ; and she sent the young bride some 
handsome presents; amongst othera the suite 
of opals set in steel, because once, Juanita 
said she would be quite happy if she possessed 
such lovely jewsls; and the girl, in her grate: 
fal letter of thanks, said she would wear them 
on her wedding morn. 

The day dawned dark and gloomy, there 
was a sultry heat in the air--a heaviness 
which told of the presence of electricity, and 
presaged a storm. 

Blanche rose early, and while still at her 
toilet, her maid brought her a telegram, One 
glance at it sufficed. She wae free! 

Her husband had died the night before in 
a fit of apoplexy. But her freedom had come 
too late! 

She fainted and remained insensible for 
nearly an hour. 

When she recovered, she put the telegram 
in an envelope, and told the maid to gets 
messenger to take it to Reine’s rooms, for she 
had come i» town, and was staying at the 
Diamonds Hotel, not twenty minutes’ walk 
from his place. 

She could not go to the wedding, of course, 
a newly-made widow, and he must know the 
reason, Then she sat down by the window, 
and watched the forked lightning as it played 
down the street, the threatened storm having 
broken with terrific force. 

About half-an-hour later the door of the 
room was thrown open violently, aud a man 
rushed in and flang himself at her feet, grasp- 
ing her hands convulsively. It was Reine. 

“Free, Blanche!" he gasped, hoarsely. 
“You are free at lat, mine at Inst!" 

« You forget,” she said, gently, “ tra’ this is 
your wedding-day.” 

“No. Bat I cannot—will not marry her 
now!” 

“ You must, Claud. Think of your hor our.” 

6 honour must go,” he rejoined, 
pa “JI could not marry another 
woman, knowing you to be free." 

“ Dear, you must, for my sake,” she urged. 

“Don't,” he oried, miserably. ‘ I cannot.” 

“You will, Claud. Your bride is ready. 
“ Blanche!” he groaned, springing to his 
fees. “I would rather die by my own hand 
than marry her now.” 

“Die afterwards,” she said, in a low tone, 
“if you find you cannot live, but go now 
and falfil your vow.” 

With a gesture of assent and despair, he 
turned to leave her, when & brilliant, blinc- 
ing, jagged flash of lightning lit up the 
room, and with a ory she covered her eyes. 
In 8 moment he was at her side again, and 
held her within the protecting circle of b's 
arms, and she, dazed, frightened, sn4 be- 
wildered, hid her face on his breast—that 
dear shelter she longed to call her owa for 
ever more. a 

And as he stood holding Blanche to bis 





and he drew her into hia arms in a leng, last, 





fidence and sympathy between us, the mutual 


silent embrace, 


heart his bride stood at the window of a 
hotel only « few streets off, in all the gleaming 
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whiteness of her bridal attire, with the faite- 
fal opals gleaming on breast, brow, and arms, 
watching the storm, and the flash of light- 
ning that momentarily blinded Blanche, 
attracted by the steel setting, strack Juanita, 
and with one low moan she fell back among 
her bride-maidens, a blackened, disfigured 
corpse. 

Claud Reine was free! Free to wed the 
only woman he had aver loved, for weal or 
woe, with all his heart, and soul, and 
strength, 

[tHE END.] 








FACETIZ, 


Foxp Parent: “I fear, young man, that 
you seek my daughter’s hand solely for her 
wealth.” Young Man: “ Well, look at her 
candidly and kindly mention what other 
qualifications she possesses.’ 


Fisuuoncer: “I'd jike you to know I keep 
nothing but the best fish!" Onstomer: 
“ That may be; bus I’d like you to sell some 
of it to me this time." That floored the fish- 
monger, who ran to the ice-house in a hurry. 


“Mrs. Bowrvus," said the dentist, severely, 
“IT have pulled teeth for a great many 
patients, but I never heard any one holler as 
you do.” ‘Perhaps it was a holler tooth,” 
suggested the poor woman, meekly. 


Mare love slowly; many a man has paid 
ten dollars for an engagement ring, and two 
hundred and fifty dollars for a divorce. It’s 
like a church fair—ten cents to get in and five 
dollars to get out. 

**Do you think my daughter will ever be- 
come & musician?" asked a fond mother of 
the professor, “I gant zay,” answered the 
professor. ‘‘She may. She dell me she gome 
of a long-lived family.” 

‘‘ WuEn @ man makes a large fortune, what 
do people say?’’ asked a teacher. ‘‘ That. he 
is fortunate,” replied the bright boy. “That's 
right. Now, when a man fails in business, 
what do they day?"’ ‘That he didn’t adver- 
tise. 

“TI want something for my boy to work at," 
said an anxious father to a friend, ‘* What 
can he do?” “ Well,” replied the father, 
with a sigh, ‘‘I really don’t know. He ia too 
light for heavy work, and too heavy for light 
work.” 

“Yrs,” said the chairman, gadly, “our 
temperance meeting last night would have 
been more successfal if the lecturer hadn't 
been 80 absent-minded.” ‘ What did he do?” 
“He tried to blow the foam from a glass of 
water.” 

‘‘ Yes, indeed,” said little Amy's aunt, “you 
shall come to the country and see us milk the 
cows,” ‘ What's that, auntie?” ‘' Why, 
that is how we get the milk for our coffee at 
breakfast.” “Oh!” said Amy, knowingly, 
‘we do it with a can opener.” 

Tracrer :—'' Who can tell me what useful 

article we get from the whale? Johnny?” 
Johnny: ‘‘ Whalebone.” Teacher: “ Right! 
Now what little boy knows what we get from 
the seal? Tommy?” Tommy: “ Sealing 
wax,” 
_ Tue professor was a little confused at call- 
ing the roll, but there was no excuse for him 
to make the following statement: “If any 
man is absent, and somebody elze answers to 
his name, that man will be marked absent 
whether he is absent or not.” 

Tx a Perthshire parish a young woman went 
to join the church. She had never been to 
school, and could not say the shorter cate. 
chism, The first question the minister asked 
was: ‘Can you tell me who brought you out 
of the Jand of Egypt and ont of the house of 
bondage?” Her reply wae: ‘* Weel, gir, that’s 
just the way lees spread, for 1 never war ower 
the Brig of Cally in my life,” 


Mss. Dz Mover: “Sakes alive! This is 
the noisiest neighbourhood I ever got into. 
Just hear those children screech.” Maid: 
“They're your own childers, mum.” Mrs. 
De Mover: ‘‘Are they? How the little 
darlings are enjoying themselves.” 


“ Crana, dear, I want to show you my new 
engagement ring before I go.” ‘It's very 
pretty, but remember fhe stone is Icose.” 
“Why, how do you w that?” ‘Didn't 
_ ad tell you I wore it a month or 
wo?’ 


CarkeR (calling on friend): ‘‘ Meroy! 
What's that frightful shouting upstairs?” 
Servant: “‘ That’s Mr. Barker, sir.” Oarker: 
“Why, I thought he had lost his voice,” 
Servant: “He had, sir; but he has jast re- 
ceived the doctor's bill.’’ 


“ How hideous Miss Blakely looked in that 
new bonnet.” ‘I thought it was very be- 
coming. At least the trimming was very 
appropriate.’ “I didn’t notice the trim- 
ming.” ‘The bonnet was trimmed with ivy 
leaves. Ivy is very appropriate, It only 
clings to old ruine.’’ 


Orp Lapy: “Dootor, do you think there 
is anything the matter with my lungs?” 
yee (after a careful examination): ‘‘I 
find, madam, that your lungs are in a normal 
condition.’’ Old Lady (with a sigh of resigna- 
tion): “ And about how long oan I expect to 
live with them in that condition ?" 

A Mystgniqvus Disu.—“ The vicissitudes of 
this life are wonderful !'’ exclaimed the board. 
ing-house keeper at breakfast the other morn- 
ing. ‘True; a man oan never tell what he’s 
got before him,’’ replied the sarcastic boarder, 
with a side glance at the plate of hash in 
front of him. 

“Og, yes; he’s quite a remarkable man. 
Able to concentrate his mind on one particular 
subject, no matter how great the crowd and 
confusion around him. His power of ab- 
straction is simply wonderfal.” ‘‘ What is 
his special branch of science?” ‘ Kiepto- 
mania, I think they call it.” 

“T wear that your rival has been successful 
in becoming engaged to Miss Golding,” said a 
young man to his friend. “Yes, I did my 
best, but he was more clever than I.” “In. 
deed; how was that?” “He was wise 
enough to let her father beat him at billiards, 
and I wasn’t.” 

Execrrocution, if generally’ adopted as 
capital punishment, will save the relatives of 
the unfortunates the shame of acknowledging 
that the misguided connections dizd on the 
gallows. All that the descendant of an 
electrocuted will have to say will be, ‘' Grand- 
father died 1S—; he was atrack by lightning,” 

Mrs, Finnrys has written to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
know if something can be done to prevent 
horses being scratched. She is sure it must 
be very painful, because her husband is quite 
upset, and she hears him groan in bis sleep 
about a horse being scratched, 

A REMINISCENT writer, in speaking of the 
wife of a celebrated man, amiably remarked: 
“Though I never had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, she is said to have been an 
estimable lady.’’ What this estimable lady 
pis tow been, had she been able to profit 

y this man’s acquaintance, must remain a 
matter of conjectare, 

Bonzm: ‘Still living in Jersey, eh?” 
Hustler: ‘Yes; I have no thought of coming 
back to the city." Borem: “ Bat it must be 
very inconvenient, forty minutes by train and 
fifteen by boatevery day, and you've got to catch 
both right on the minute.” Hustler: “ That's 
what I like about it. You see, when people 
buttonhole me and get to talking, all I have to 
do is to jerk out my watch, mutter something 
about train time, and I get away without giv- 
ing offence. See?”  Borem: “Ba, ha! 
That's good. That reminds me of a little 
thing Saphead was telling lass——”’ Hustler: 





RK—e 

An Irishman, in desoribing America, 2,);. 
“Tam told that you might roll Eogland thr, 
it, an’ it wouldn’t make a dint in the grongj. 
there’s fresh-water oceans inside that ;, 
might droun Ould Ireland in; and, as fy 
Scotland, ye might stick it in a corner, ang 
ye'd never be able to find it out exoeps it might 
be by the smell o' whisky.” 


Eanty Ristx¢: Pat, you must be an early 
riser, I always find yon at work the fir 
thing in the morning.” ‘' Indade, an’ Oj an 
sor. It’s a family thrait, Oid be thinkin» 
“Then your father is an early riser too, ch?” 
“Me feyther is it? Faix, an' he roises tha; 
early, that if he'd go to bed a little later hog 
mate himeel gettin’ up in the mornin’,” 


Tuey had been talking about their nejsh. 
bours ali the evening, and, there being a |p) 
in the conversation, one of the party mij: 
“Sappose we now talk about ourselver ang 
rip up each other’s character a litile?" 
“That is unnecessary,” replied a thin-faced, 
thin-lipped lady; ‘‘our neighbours are pro. 
bably doing that for us,”’ 

‘Waar do you suppose Thompson jij 
when the flat he lives in caught afire the 
other day?” “Sent in an alarm?” “Np. 
he became wildly excited, apparently, and 
threw his wife's pug out of the third story 
window. Killed the brute, of course; and 
now she is wondering if Thompson didn‘ 
know jast what he was doing all the time," 

Nenvovs Wire (starting up in bed at mid. 
night): “George, for mercy’s sake wake up: 
I believe there is somebody in that empty 
room upstairs.” Indignant Man of the House: 
‘ Well, of all the illogical women I ever 
knew, you are the worst! If you can believe 
that, yon'll believe anything, You are cnt 
out for a Theosophist,” 

Para (severely): ‘Did you ask mamma i! 
you could bave that apple?" Six- Year-Old: 
‘Yes, sir.’ Papa: ‘ Be carefal, now. I'll 
ask mamma, and if she says you didn’t ask 
her, I'll whip you for telling a story. Did 
you ask mamma?” Six-Year-old: “ Truly, 
paps, IT asked ber.” (A pause) ‘She said! 
couldn't have it.” 

“' GzocrarHy class stand up,” said a school. 
master. ‘ What is a pyramid?” he asked, 
“ A pile of men in a circus, one on sop of the 
other.” ‘Where's Egypt?” ‘Where it 
always was.’ ‘* Where's Wales?” ‘' Allover 
the sea.” “ Very well,” said the schoolmaster, 
“stay there till I show you a species of 
birch that grows all over this country.” 

He (five years after): “ All this gush about 
love is extremely stupid; where did the book 
come from, anyhow? I must say the person 
who selected it, showed & very insipid taste.’ 
She (quietly): ‘It’s the book you gave me 
daring our honeymoon, John; we read it 
eleven times the first week we had it. 
(Prolonged silence.) 

Donrne a echower a man carrying & very wet 
umbrella entered an hotel to pay a call to 
someone upstairs, Atter placing his umbrella 
where it might drain, he wrote upon 4 piece 
of paper, and pinned to it the sentence: 
“N B.—Tais umbrella belongs to a man who 
strikes 2501b, blow. Back in fifteen minuter. 
He went his way upstairs, and, sfier an ab- 
sence of fifteen minutes, returned, io fiad his 
umbrella gone, and in ite place a note reading: 
“P.§,—U mbrella taken by 8 man who walks 
ten miles an hour, Won't be back at all.’ 

A yourn at scbool in Scotland, who lacked 
musical talent, and whose voice consequently 
jarred during the singing lesson, was always 
allowed a holiday on singing ¢ays. His 
mother, failing to divine the oanee of ye 
son's forced absence, paid a visit to the 
school to inquire into the matter. In angus 
to her query as to why her son was = 
home on euch occasions, the teacher #19 
“Why, simply because be has no si 
“What!” she exclaimed. ‘Nae ear? Di 
anybody ever hear the like o’ shat? Nae 
ear? Why, he bas a log like @ saul 





‘tBy the way, it’s train time now, Ta-ta!” 
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SOCIETY. 


A new belt, called the Cleopaira, is now 
worn, and is dastened with a snake of | 
enamel, 

Cow tails bleached and made into tassels 
are now used in New York for the loopings of 
heavy porticres. 

Tsz Prince and Peimcess of Wales have | 
promised, all being well, to attend next year's | 
Eisteddfod, which is to held at Rbyl. 


Tue Empress Enugénie had a magnificent 
necklace of white pearls, the largest of which 
were the size of small pigeon’s eggs. 

Ersstne, by way of ealutation, was common 
among she Romans, and kissing on she 
mouth or ‘on the eyes was a compliment 
paid toa man when any great bappiness 
befell him. 

Tre Comtesse de Paris is the posesssor of 
acct of large emeralds. They are so heavy 
that she can only wear them distributed 
about the bodice of her dress. 

Tue new wing of Balmoral Oasile, which is 
devoted entirely to Prineegs Beatrice and her 
family, haa been cleverly constructed s0.a5 to 
harmonise with the older portiens of the 
Castle. 

Rovmantan embroidery is a new trimming: 
for serge or summer cloth dregses, and con. 
sists of bands of coloured eretonnes with red 
or blue ground upon which is worked the 
pattern, outlined with narrow gold em. 
broidery. 

Taz Queen's guard of honour during the 
autumn residence of the Court at Balmoral is 
furnished by the Cameron Highlanders, and 
consists of a captain, two lieutenants, three 
sergeants, three , & drammer, a 





piper, and forty-two privates. 
Tue utmost care cannot prevent chilling if 


there are wet gatments about the sufferer. 
Nearly all rheumatic, neuralgio and similar 
maladies yield almost immediately to the 
inflaence of dry heat. 

Tue Ozar Paul, ancestor of the present 
covereign, constracted a room formed entirely 
of huge mirrors, where he spent hours walking 
toand froin full uniform—a singular taste 
for the ugliest man in. Raseia. 

NATURALLY one meets with many coris and 
kinds of “ businesd women” in a big city like 
New York. Here is an advertisement clipped 
from the columns of one of the dailies: 
“ Busy or infirm mothers may have their 
infants washed and dressed hygienically every 
morning by an experienced mother,” 

Tee Princess of Weles is an immense 
favourite in her native land, as indee@, che is 
everywhere, as well as in the country of her 
adoption. There is not much ataring at 
her, however, about Fredensborg, ss the 
grounds and park are private. Denmark, 
too, is much more sparsely populated than 
England, and our Psincezs who takes 80 
Kindly to our loyal enthusiasm for her, 
welcomes the privacy of her life there as an 
agreeable change, though there is little 
doubt that she equally appreciates the 
immense popularity she erjoys here, and 
would sadly miss her adoring Englieh public 
were she long separated from it. 
~ A VERY Simple way to avoid wrinkles and a 
second chin is to be careful to rub the cheeks 
upwatd when drying them after washing, 
The came precantion to avoid wrinkles at the 
eyes—dry them from off-corner to the nose, 
Theee are mere nothings; but of nothings 
Worlds are made (on dit, at least). Another 4 
simple remedy to keep away wrinkles is to 
steep & towel or piece of flannel in yery hot 
water when going to bed, and then to lay this 
hot, wet flannel on she face, letting it remain 
there till cold; then wipe the face gently 
With a soft towel, The hot, wet flannel 
Serves like ® vapour bath, and cleanses ihe 





face of all impurities without irritating it, 


STATISTICS, 


Foe on an ayerace hangs over London for 
47 daya per annum, 

Tur annual coffee crop ofithe world is esti- 
mated at over 11,000 000,000 pounds. 

Turret have been fifty-two kings of Eng- 
land since 827 a.p, 

Tue law courts show that the defendant 
wins his case in 47 ont of every 100 cases 
tried. 

Tae Ftruria carries the largest number of 
cabin passengers (550) of any steamship 
afloat, 

Tr all the houres in this country were 
placed together, they would occupy a space of 
abont 500 square. miles. 





GEMS. 


A man seldom prespers in the world without 
the co-operation of his wife. 

“To waver is to fail, for donbs and deed 
are enemies;” unflinching courage with 
unwavering faith go on with the accomplish. 
ment of every great undertaking. 

Trotx is naturally so acceptable to man, 80 
charming in herself, that to make falsehood 
be received we are compelled to dress it up in 
the snow- white robes of truth, 

AratHy and indifference are, perhaps, the 
very worst foes which any good enterprise has 
to contend with. Active opposition may be 
met on its own ground, and is at least a 
definite force 40 be.counted and resisted ; 
but apathy is a dead weight, crushing what- 
ever of hope and energy exists, 

‘‘ Knownepes, without eommon sense, is 
folly; without method, it is waste; without 
kindness, it is fanaticism ; without religion, 
it is death.” Bat with common sense, it is 
wisdom ; with method, it is power; with 
charity, it is beneficence ; with religion, it is 
virtue, and life, and peace. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Hints.— Yellow spots on the linen or cotton 
produced by the iron may be removed by set- 
ting them in the broiling eun. 

Eco Kissrs,—One half-pound of sugar and 
the whites of four eggs, Beat them 
thoroughly until very stiff, then add the 
sugar. Bake slowly on ungreased paper. 

Morton Stzw.—Take one and a half pounds 
neck or breast of mutton (whioh can be got 
cheaper than other piecee), ont it up in pieces 
the size of an egg. Pats dessextepoontal of 
dripping into & stewpan, slice a good many 
onions, and fry them a little in the dripping, 
then put in the pieces of meat and barely 
cover them with water, add galt and pepper, 
put on the lid very close, and simmer slowly 
oneand ahalf hours. When nearly ready add 
a ‘good deal of finely chopped pareely, and a 
dessertapoonfal of flour mixed smooth with a 
little water. Pour it in and simmer ten 
minutes longer. 

Dovannors.—Mix together six ounces of 
flour, two ounces of sugar, and half a tea- 
spoonfal of baking powder, and when 
thoroughly mixed, rub in two ounces of butter ; 
beat two eggs till light, and make the mixture 
into a paste with them. Roll it ont thin, and 
cut it into rounds with a paste custer; lay a 
smal spoonful of jam.on haif ihe rounds, and 
cover neatly with the rest, pinching the edges 
well together. Drop into boiling fat or oil, 
and fry a golden colour. Drain, and serve 
dusted with castor sugar. The great point is 
to get the fat the righs heat, as if too hot the 
outside will be scorche? before the inside is 
properly cocked. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne sun yields sight million times the light 
of the moon. 

Tse field mouse is the smalicst British 
quadruped. 

PanIsIan Fag pickers operate Only after sun- 
down. Their pickings amount to ten shonsand 
doilara’ worth a night, 

THE greatest eaters in the world ar2, on the 
whole, the Americans, and next to them in 
this respect come the British, the Germans, 
and the French. ; 

Bocvus is the corrupted form of the name 
Borghese, that of a noted swindler who paseed 
large amounts of counterfeit money in the 
West some years ago. 

Tue French have planned works at Havre 
for utilizing the ebb and flow of the tide tc 
work turbine wheels to generate power for the 
dynamos to supply Paris-with light. 

INTOXICATION among physicians is not toler- 
ated in Georgia. Any-medioal man who has 
once been convicted of drunkenness is forever 
disqualified from practising medicine in that 
State. 

Tux cloth of the old Egyptians was so good 
that though it has heen used for thousands of 
yearsas wrappings of the mummies, the Arabs 
of to-day can wear it, It is all of linen, the 
ancient Egyptians considering wool unclean. 

Tue reason that Mount 8+. Michael off the 

coast of Normandy and 84. Michael's mount 
off the coast of Cornwall‘bear the came name, 
is because the latter was once a dependency 
of the monastery which crowned the former, 

Dentists declare that by means of the 
electric light they able to keep their patients’ 
teeth in much better condition than formerly, 
as the light enables them to discover minute 
cavities which Without its use would not be 
noticed. 

Prussic cr, it is suggested, causes & pain- 
less and immediate death, and is therefore 
preferable to electricity in closing the career 
of criminals. First make the condemned man 
unconscious with an arccathetio, then a few 
drops of prnasic acid injected into she jugular 
vein with a bypodermio syringe wil! cause in- 
sgantaneous death. 

Ix the period between midnight and six in 
the morning the animal vital processes are at 
their lowest ebb. It is at these times that 
those who sre enfeebled from. any cause most 
frequently die, Physicians often consider these 
hours are critical, and forewarn anxione 
friends in respecttothem., From time imme- 
morial those who have been accustomed tc 
wait and atiend on the sick have noted the 
hours most anxiously, sc that they have been 
called by our old writers ‘‘ The honurs of fate.” 

Vantous diseases are the result of working 
With poisonous material. Thus, lucifer dippere 
are attacked by jaw disease; water gilders, 
hatters, farniers, and others using quicksilver, 
by mercurial tremor and ulceration ; paper- 
hangers, pigment makers, and artificial flower 
manufacturers by arsenical poisoning; 
chimney-sweeps by cancer; wool-sorters by 
anthrax; workers in copper or brass from 
“brass founder's ague;'"’and ‘there are 
various diseases common to industrial workers 
who are broughé in contact with lead. 

Tur Turke esteem #he beard as the most 
noble ornament of the male gex, and consider 
it more infamous for anyone to have his beard 
out off thanto be publicly whipped, -pilloried, 
or branded with a red-hot iron, Almost any 
orthodox Turk would prefer being pus to deatb 
rather,than have his beard removed from bis 
face. In that country, to pall or irreverently 
handle the beard is an insult which-can only 
ba avenged by taking the life of the person 
who is rash enough to commit such s crime, 
or for the Turk to lose hia own in making an 
attempt #0 call the offender to account. 
Tarkish wives Kies their husband's beards, 
and children their father's, as often aa they 
come for the customary ealute. ("a 
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ROTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Atnc.—The bombardment of Alexandria was on July 
11, 1882. 


T. P.—lUf h> ceases to pay, put the law In motion 
against him. 

Tosy.—Yon would p-obably find yourself involved in 
legal proceed‘ngs. 

Marcra.—You cannot recover ew or Christmas 
p7esants through the county court. 


T™ So ame ALS, signify Associate of the 
Society. 
F. T.—Income-tax in Its present form was first im- 
rored in 1842, 


RotanD.—Th? person detecting a base coin may 
lega'ly destroy it. 

Tassy.—You can affix what sign you like to your 
house if you do not infringe the local bye-lawas. 


Vat.—Tbe letters signify Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


Roeert.—The Inflerible at the bombardment of Alex- 
and-ia was armed with 80.ton turret guus, 


Berroruep.—The customary endorsement on an en- 
ge zemont ring is the initials of the parties. 


' Rex.—A facsim'le of the Dome:day Book {fs being 
published county by county by the Ordnance Survey. 


EB. C.—Cassell's Encyclopxifc and the Imperial are 
among the best modern English dictionaries. 


Patt.—Apply to the InJand Revenue Departmeat, 
Somerset house, where fall particu'a-s will be given. 


Arxtous Inqurrner.—No; if the light has been en- 
joyed uninterrupteily for 35 years you can do nothing 
to block it, 


Erfetred THE Unrgapy.—Opsprus is admintetered by 
Great Britain under a convention with Turkey, dat:d 
June 4, 1878. 

Howor.—Pheenfx Park murders were committed on 
Saturday, Sth May, 1882; five murderers in all were 
hanged. 

Spmer.—If the bedroom is big enough for the adults, 
=) plsnts Inside the window will do them no harm 

“ever, 


Marporze —The Teutonic 1s 565 feet 8 inches long, 57 
feet 8 inches broad, and 89 feet 2 inches deep; 9,686 
tons register. 

O. R.—Tho letters on your chain are merely the 
maker's init’als, It fs not ball-marked, but is no doubt 
of 9-carat gold. 


Happr-ao-Lucxy.—A month’s notice can be given at 
any time. In your cess you would be entitled, it seems, 
to six weeks’ wages in all. 


Guy.—No notice is required {f'the agreement {fs for 
one year ouly. at the exp'rat'on of that time you can 
move 0 


Rrvers.—The length of the Severn is 180 miles. Phat 
of the Thames, in sn indirect courze from Lechlade to 
the Nore, is 250 miles. 


Lavriz.—We cannot fiad any trace of a boat named 
Ticer, either In Amerfcan or eny other waters. We 
doubt you have got the nsme correctly. 


A.BrRt.—You mvrst retorn your totsl income from 
all —s and if this fs over £400 you are not entitled 
to an abatement. 


T. B.—It fs usual for an employer to psy a fee on 
mé@xing application at a registry office; bat this should 
be equate upon at the time. 


Young Wirzr.—An effectus] ramedy for slimy and 
greasy drain p is copperas d slowly In tre 
— and lett to work gradually through the p'pes. 


1A.—To remove of] statns from felt, make some 
taltere earth Into a thick paste, lay it on a allow 
i to dry, and then brush it with a bard brush 


Lvucrtre.—Olimate of Trinfdad is tropical. You must 
on no acoount think of going there until you have been 
medically examined, and the doctor has assured you 
you can stand the heat. 


0. G.—Dry fogs are these in which no mofsture is 

They are supposed to te the veprurs and 

eshes ected te voleanoes, and diffased in the atme- 
sphere by the winds. 


Ont in Trovstx.—More csreful looking after would 
heve kept the moth out. There is nothing we know of 
now but to take up the carpet and brush and beat the 
maggots out of It. 


Constant Reaper.—The German unclation of 
Weber may be given as " Vaber,” and it is becoming 
more the vogue to follow the * pronunciation of the 
country whence proper names come. 


Toworant Onz.—" Angina pectoris” is the medical 
neme &vén to a sudden pain in the ehest cavsing a fear 
S Leesan depending on a dis<ased condition of the 


Maset.—You may get a free or assisted te 
®@xeensland, at present. Write to Agent- for 
Q wensland, 1, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, 
London, 8.W. Wages, 12s. to 16s. weekly, with rations, 


A Tevant.—The tenant must leave the premises in 
the same state as hefound them. Ii the door has been 
oat for the purpase of affixing the letter-box, you would 
have to make that good, 





THE LONDON READER, 


O1iver.—The Jaw m at some a capital 
crime has as been al Hanging is 
aible only In cases of ‘murder, murderous 
son, and treason-felony. 

©. W.—All Staffordshire wills are at the 
trict Registry at Lichfield, An 
on payment of a fee of one , bu 
copy would depend upon the length. 


TrovBLeD Ont.—A very good authority gives 
vere uate pemety Se Sera, 0 Sa of sugar 
rated vinegar. In ten cases, Ae 
ment, it stopped hiccough in nine, 
J. K.—Eight men were charged with complicity in 
the Phcenfx Park murders. There 
Joseph Brady (actual murderer), Daniel Curley, Michael 
Fagan, Thomas Caffrey, and Timothy Kelly. 
Anxious Parent.—The mines in Chili are still in 
but both trade and mails are . 
ee ae ae Pe oe not wonder if some 
elapses before you get answers to your letters. 
te. 4 5-F  t 
Joas —There is no such bounty as you mention. 
short service men get Into the First-class Reserve. 
It was in the summer of 1878 that Lord Beaconsfield 
called out the First-class Army Reserve in anticipation 
of a war with Russia. 


InpDiIGNANT Onz.—It is the case yy now that whites 


will not travel with negroes on the railways in the 
middle and Southern States Nor are 

to hotels or vestaurents sleugelde of whites 
even In New York. 


A. T.—Actual and undisturbed possession of 
perty for twelve years will establish ownership ; oop bat 
there must bo sone means of jroving how 18 cass inh into 
possession of preceding owner (che testator). 

Phase the fact'oan be proved; if by will, the will may be 


LITTLE THINGS, 


A coop-BvE is a little thing, 

With your hand on the door to 80 
But it takes the venom out of the sting 
Of a thoughtless word or a cruel fling 

hat you made an hour ago, 


A kiss of greeting is sweet and rare 
After the toil of the day, 

But it smooths the farrow out of the care, 

And lines on the forehead you once called fair, 
In the years that have flown away. 


"Tis a little thing to say, ‘‘ You _ kind,” 
“I love you, my dear,” ‘ght ; 
But it sends a thrill Gren the Beart, I find; 
For love is tender, as love is blin: 
As we climb life’s rugged height. 


We starve each other for love's caress ; 
We take but we do not give; 

It seems s0 easy some soul to bless, 

Bat we dole love gradgingy. _ and less, 
Till 'tis bitter and hard to live. 


Mar Manion.—The position women have achieved in 
the medical profession, and xX ony reformers, has 
been fully aj ng wh mary ss, and 
several ladies ve taken a eprom part various 
discussions, as well as in various festivities. 


Czsar.—Asalatantships in the aoe I Museum are 
obtained by succesefal competitions at Civil Service ex- 
to Secretary, Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, Row, for subjects of examination and 
date. Fee is £4, age limit 18 to 30 years. 
Lenn Den 00 ant Blt Os ene gt of the time if 
= engaged for a month and engagement was 
ken your consent. ta no time was men- 
tioned when hiring, and it was a casual engagement to 
meet an emergency, tender payment for the five days. 
qlee panrsan covk, soenld con anh, coun wah ene 
Passage, an even if you y 
=f 44 the colony. Stay where you are, ;~ 
have Al0 to apace, ot up tn another line in 
2 pending the money on a voyage to the other 
eee 
ULATION. — Pay not the least attention to the 
. . tenes not liable, A cat 2 ani- 
It is simply pn rage Lt mere from follow- 
natural instincts. Your neighbour must keep 
birds under guard, mG. AY - 
any form. 
Semrramis.—“ The Semiramis of the North " was Mar- 
daughter of Waldemar, King of Denmark. On 
uly 20, 1897, she became Queen Se the Confederate 
a me de Sweden, Norway, and Denmark. She re- 
of the triple government until her 
Gantt, tia? 


Roianp.— Nectar, in the mythology of the Greeks and 
the sa drink immortal god 
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Sept. 24, 189), 


MatTRmony.—The total cost of a marriage b: 
Gonnens office is £2176. 1d, Marriage by cortitoa 
entail three weeks’ notice, would oo 
9s. 3 Td, “Fas includes copy of cortifiocke th case,” 
Honor.—If a some years’ experience of hong. 
work =P but in truth hapeltounte are 


t auitabili 
ren i et eet ee 
better be written to managers or owners. ation had 


A. Porrzr.—Portland, Oregon, Isa busy 
trade ee ~ Rng! i 


Mis —A barber's duties on board ship are to 
attend to such p cy juire his services io 
, shaving, ete. He has a room fitted up 
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Att Back Numerrs, Parts and Vorvmes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 


NOTIOCE.—Part 857, Ni 
free, Kightpence. Also Vol. LVL., Lyi bound in Late eet $d, 
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